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Illustrated is one of our many styles 


of one-piece washable gymnasium 
suits. These new one-piece suits 
have become popular garments in 
gymnasiums. Especially those made 

the famous Indian Head cloth 
which is absolutely guaranteed 
both as to color fastness and 
workmanship. 


<-> 
Visit your local dealer; ask 


him to show you his complete 
line of Perfetex Garments 


service because of fading or running of Indian Head 


[ If any garment made offindian Head cloth fails to give proper 
colors, we will make good the total cost of the garment 
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Junglegym No. 2 


The Greatest Outdoor Gymnasium for 
Large Groups 


| omar is a play apparatus that is the best 
and safest yet developed for children. 
Combining as it doves, its ability to keep from 
1 to 75 children happy and amused, as well as 
its absolute safety due to the fact that many 
of the horizontal bars are always within reach 


of the hands and feet, it is no small wonder 
that it has met with such universal approval 
by expert play leaders and physical educators. 

Standardize on this for your playground or 
school yard equipment. It will justify your 
strongest endorsement. 


Junglegym Junior 


Embodying all the good features of its big 
brother, but built especially for the smaller 
youngsters from 3 to 8 years. 
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Pr hysical Education In F ascista Italy 


By Sewarp C. STALEY 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois 


is a direct product of the current Fascista move- 

ment, which in brief, is centered in the develop- 
ment and crystallization of an Italian national _spirit. 
The organization and administration of this program 
is so complex and curious to one who is unfamiliar 
with local conditions, that a satisfactory explanation of 
its workings is quite difficult. Perhaps the best ap- 
proach is through its historical development. 

Shortly after the Fascista political party came into 
power (1922) the leaders introduced and_ fostered 
varying types of social and educational projects. These 
encompassed lectures, literature, plays, moving pictures, 
the formation of various clubs and societies, etc. Par- 
ticularly prominent among such projects was the forma- 
tion of groups of boys and girls in an organization sim- 
ilar to she Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. These various 
projects prospered and grew but did not fare as well 
as some of the leaders desired. The Fascista projects 
competed directly with many similar enterprises. Be- 
sides, some of the independent enterprises were not en- 
tirely sympathetic to Fascism. Then, too, there seemed 
to be a great deal of wasteful duplication. Finally, act- 
ing in accordance with the general policy of the party, 
which in brief consists of sweeping everything under 
governmental control, and one suspects, to improve 
their own situation, the government formally incorpor- 
ated the particular Fascista educational enterprise with- 
in the very structure of the government.' This was ac- 
complished by a law passed on April 3, 1926. The pre- 
viously existing, though haphazard and loose-jointed, 
Fascista educational enterprise was converted into an 
organization known as the “Opera Nazionale Balilla,” 
and fastened on to the Ministry of National Education. 

The present organization of the Ministry of National 
Education gives an insight into the ends accomplished 
and the ideals projected. The Ministry is divided into 
two divisions: (1) The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, which incorporates all the old divisions, (a) ele- 
mentary education, (b) secondary education, (c) high- 
er education, (d) private schools, and (e) fine arts. 
(2) The Department of Physjcal Education, which is 
comprised of the “Opera Nazionale Balilla” solely. 
(The two organizations—the “D. of P. E.” and the “O. 
N. B.” are one and the same thing. Administratively 
the unit is designated by the first title. In its public 
affairs it is designated by the second.) These two de- 
Partments—the “D. of P. I.” and the “D. P. E.”— 


‘Ess new program in physical education in Italy 


are directed by undersecretaries of equal rank. The 
first department is concerned with the old established 
means and methods of education. The second depart- 
ment is described as “a supplementary educational en- 
terprise directed toward the engendering of Fascism 
in the younger generation through new means and new 
methods’”—the new means through clubs organized by 
the “O. N. B.” and the new methods through activities 
essentially physical. 


MUSSOLINI AND RICCI 


(Ricci is the President of the “O.N.B.” and Commander 
of the Black Shirts) 


5 pen new project, however, is not as narrow as it 
appears at first sight. The new organization is pro- 
viding a tremendous-amount of worthwhile education 
that was not touched by the established educational 
routine. Political interests have initiated the program 
but the outcomes go far beyond the confines of any 
party interests. The new project may well be defined 
as “a supplementary education program of basic im- 
portance.” The “Opera Nazionale Balilla” has been pur- 
posely created to solve the complex and delicate prob- 
lem of the molding of the Fascista youth. 

The title “Opera Nazionale Balilla” may be translat- 
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ed “National Organization of Boys.” In actual fact 
it is essentially an enterprise for the training and de- 
velopment of youth. It may be pointed out that the 
term “Balilla” was originally a colloquial Genoese term 
for boy, similar to the American expression, “kid.” In 
Italy the term has a special historic significance which 
accounts for its present use. The story is something as 
follows: About a century ago the Austrians were in- 
vested in the city of Genoa. During a moment when 
the natives were being particularly harrassed by the 
occupying forces, a boy—“Balilla”’—launched a stone 
at one of the invaders which hit and killed the soldier 
on the spot. This initiated an uprising on the part of 
the natives which resulted in the expulsion and even- 
tually the overwhelming defeat of the invaders. Since 
that the term “balilla” has had a particular sentimental 
meaning. 

The core of the “Opera Nazionale Balilla” program 
from the start, as indicated before, 
was the promotion of a project in 
some respect similar to the “Boy 
Scouts” and “Girl Scouts” of inter- 
national fame. This was essentially 
a program in physical education. 
The established schools were also 
trying to conduct a program in phys- 
ical education. To relieve all possi- 
bilities of the eas but more so 


to engender the ideals of Fascism in 
the pupils, government took 
steps to place the direction of the 
physical education in the schools 
under the direct supervision of the 
“O. N. B.” This was accomplished 
by the law of January 6, 1928. 

As pointed out before the organi- 
zation performs two main functions: 
(1) The education of the youth 


A MARINE UNIT OF THE “O. N. B.” 


through an independent OTganization 
popularly designated as the “Bali 
la.” (2) The organization anq an 
duct of the program jn physical 
education in the schools. The firs 
. is distinctly an out-of-school Project 
The second is distinctly an in-school 
project. The two are not related » 
we will consider them Separately, 


The Out-of-School Program 


The undersecretary in charge of 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion is at the same time the Preg. 
dent of the “Opera Nazionale Balj. 
la.” The organization is further ex. 
tended by the establishment of pro. 
vincial committees in each of the 
ninety-three provinces of Italy, ang 
still further extended by the estab. 
lishment of town committees in the 
various towns and cities to the num. 
ber of 4,000. In brief, the organiza. 
tion follows the direct lines of the larger Fascista or. 
ganization. The provincial and town committees are 
appointed by the local provincial and town Fascista 
organization. 

The organization is financed from three sources, 
(1) An annual appropriation from the national gor 
ernment budget. (2) The sum collected from the Tes 
paid by members. (3) Individual and group subscrip- 
tions by persons and societies interested in the project, 
The size and strength of the organization may be fairly 
well indicated by the presentation of a few statistics, 
The national office employs a staff of seventy full-time 
paid workers. There are ninety-three full-time provin- 
cial directors—one for each province in the country. 
Then there are 4,000 city and town directors—the chair- 
men of the local committees who render volunteer sery- 
ice. At the close of the year 1929 the organization had 
a total membership of approximately 1,800,000. It had 
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erected more than a score of elaborate social centers in 
the larger cities. These are similar to a modern Y . M. 
c. A. building. It had built 1,200 play centers in cities 
and towns all over the country. These vary consider- 
ably in size and equipment, but for the most part in- 
clude playfields, gymnasiums, swimming pools, etc. 
They are commonly though not universally attached to 
existing school plants. In addition the organization 
owns and supervises 4,000 open play tracts. 

The “Opera Nazionale Balilla’’ in its out-of-school 
project, organizes and controls four distinct units of 
membership. These are as follows. (1) “Balilla” 
(kids )}—boys from 8 to 13, inclusive—at the end of 


fa 


1929 there were approximately 900,000 members in this 
group. (2) “Avanguardisti’” (Advance Guards )—boys 
from 14 to 18, inclusive—at the end of 1929 there were 
approximately 400,000 members in this group. (3) 
“Piccole Italiane’ (Little Italians )—girls from 8 to 13, 
inclusive—at the end of 1929 there were approximately 
250,000 in this group. “Giovanni Italiene” (Young 
Italians)—girls from 14 to 18, inclusive—at the end 
of 1929 there were approximately 150,000 in this group. 
In addition to the above standard groups the organiza- 
tion has recently organized a marine unit similar to 
the “Sea Scouts.”” There are 16,000 now affiliated with 
this body. It may be added here that the boys’ units 
were organized first and receive the greater share of at- 
tention. Membership in the organization is entirely 
voluntary. There is a small membership fee (8 liras 
for the younger group and 12 liras for the older group). 
The intrinsic appeal that the organization makes to 
children and youth is merely “fun.” The intrinsic ap- 
peal that the organization makes to parents is patriot- 
ism, wholesomeness, and health (not to mention un- 
voiced political pressure). 

The boys and girls affiliated with these several units 
are organized according to the classic ternary for- 


A DEMONSTRATION OF UNIT OF THE “OPERA NAZIONALE BALILLA” 


mation of the armies of ancient Rome. The basic unit 
consists of a “squadra” (squad) composed of eleven 
individuals. Three “‘squadra” compose a “manipolo” 
(platoon). Three ‘“‘manipolo” compose a “centuria” 
(company). Three “centuria” compose a “coorta” 
(battalion). Three “coorta’” compose a “legion” (reg- 
iment). In further carrying out the old Roman ‘plan 
the officers are designated by the original Roman titles, 
namely, “Capi Squadra” (who are the actual group 
leaders and instructors), “Capi Manipolo,” “Centuri- 
on,” “Senori,” and “Consoli.” 

The boys and girls affiliated-into the organization are 
organized into squads, platoons, companies, etc., in the 


various cities, towns, and other centers as the member- 
ship and local conditions seem to warrant, The boys’ 
units are commanded by junior officers of the Fascista 
Militia. The girls’ units are commanded by young 
women. All commanders are appointed by the local 
authorities, who give particular consideration to leader- 
ship ability, character and culture in making their 
choice. The local unit meets after school, on evenings, 
on school holidays, and on Sundays. It may be men- 
tioned that Sunday is the most popular occasion for 
gathering. 

The program carried on by the boys and girls affili- 
ated with the organization includes all the activities 
commonly interesting to youth. Camping, hiking, ski- 
ing, bicycling, swimming, boating, cruising, gymnastics, 
riding, track and field athletics, soccer, football, basket- 
ball, volleyball, agricultural projects, mechanical pro- 
jects, shooting, calisthenics, rifle handling, and a great 
diversity of other activities are all in use. It should 
be pointed out that the higher authorities do not pro- 
ject any special program of activities on the local units. 
The local groups decide their own spheres of activity. 
In actual practice one group may concentrate on bicycl- 
ing and engage in gymnastic and track and field ath- 
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letics incidentally. Another group may specialize in 
cruising, boating, swimming, etc. Still another club 
may specialize in skiing, hiking, and camping. It seems 
desirable to point out that at present there is no system 
of organized achievement with awards and badges sim- 
ilar to those used in the Boy Scouts organization. 

The organization units participate in a great variety 
of competitions, demonstrations and meetings. These 
are occasionaly conducted independently but for the 
most part they are subjoined to large community, pro- 
vincial and national celebrations. The organization so 
far, has established a number of national affairs which 
are carried on annually. These are: (1) A national 


The work carried on with the groups (both 
and girls) affiliated with the organization is thoro 
ly saturated with military ideals and methods, Ip 
stantiation of this statement we may present the {oj 
lowing facts. The organization is controlled by th 
Fascista Party which is essentially militaristic 
seeking war but militant in ideals). The boys’ uni 
are commanded by junior officers of the Black Shirt 
Militia. The boys and girls wear uniforms which ar 
but a slight variant of the Black Shirt uniform, Fun. 
damental military tactics constitute an important phage 
of the program of activity. The organization is fo 
on a thoroughly military plan. And finally, all the Work 


skiing championship. (2) A national boating champion- 
ship. (3) A national military-gymnastic championship. 
(4) A national fencing championship. (5)A national 
all-around athletic championship. This event is held 
during the week of October 28, the anniversary of the 
Fascista March on Rome. (6) Finally a national sum- 
mer camp during the months of July, August, and 
September. The competitions listed above are all pre- 
ceded by provincial championships, the winners of 
which enter the national meetings. 

In addition to the above activities which are pri- 
marily in the field of sports, gymnasium, etc., the or- 
ganization fosters many other services. The members 
are given free medical examinations, free medical serv- 
ice (operations, hospital service, etc.) when individual 


finances cannot meet the same. A sanitarium is main- — 


tained for those in need of its service. Members are 
insured against accident, sickness, and death at a very 
nominal sum. Lectures, special plays, special excur- 
sions, special moving picture productions, all of an edu- 
cational nature are provided. 


is carried on by decidedly military methods— instruction 
and management are very formal and severe. 


— organization conducts two ceremonies which are 
of considerable interest. These two ceremonies, 
which are carried on on the same occasion, take place at- 
nually on March 23, the anniversary of the founding of 
the “Fasci di Combattimento” (the original Black Shirt 
organization which was the forerunner of the present 
Volunteer Militia). The first consists of elevating the 
boys of the “Balilla” who have attained their four- 
teenth year into the ranks of the “Avanguardisti.” The 
second consists of elevating the boys of the “Avat- 
guardisti” who have attained their eighteenth year into 
the ranks of the Fascisti militia popularly known as the 
“Black Shirts” and officially known as the “Volunteers 
of National Safety.” It is interesting to note that now 
and in the future only persons who have belonged to 
the “Avanguardisti” may join the “Black Shirts.” lt 
may be pointed out that the Black Shirts merely repre 
sent a division of the Fascista party. This organism 
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tion has been described as “The Pri- 


vate Army of the Fascista.” 
The development of such a tre- 
mendous program of sport and al- 
lied activities along with the con- 
struction of a great number of gym- 
nasiums, fields, etc., created a sud- 
den demand for large quantities of 
equipment. Dissatisfied with the ex- 
isting manufacturing conditions and 
convinced that it would be to their 
economic advantage, the “O. N. B. 
erected its own equipment factory. 
This plant manufactured and dis- 
tributed over a million liras worth 
of material in the first year of its 
existence. 
_ Shortly after the “O. N. B.” was 
founded, the organization conceived 
the idea of erecting a monument to 
Mussolini. Taking their cue from 
the old Roman Forums, it was 
decided to erect a Forum that would 
serve as a central meeting place for the activities 
of the “O. N. B.” The Forum Mussolini thus came 
into being. The government gave the organization a plot 
of some hundred acres located about two miles north 
of the center of Rome and fronting the Tiber for this 
purpose. Tentative plans for the complete Forum have 
been drawn and the project is well under way. As 
planned, the monument will include a stadium, several 
additional playing fields, an outdoor swimming pool, 
tennis courts, outdoor basketball courts, outdoor volley 
ball courts, an open air theater, a large gymnasium, and 
a large central building that will house the new physical 
education academy. (See the next paragraph.) In ad- 
dition to such utilitarian structures the whole place 
will be studded with statues, monoliths, and similar 
monuments which are being solicited from all parts 
of the country. When completed the place will be a 
kind of national shrine. Following the old Roman plan, 
all structures will be of marble. Construction on this 
project has started, but, owing to its immensity and 
great cost, it will not be completed for a number of 
years. 
oincident with placing the school program in phys- 

ical education in the hands of the “O. N. B.,”the exist- 
ing professional schools for training teachers of phys- 
ical education in the schools (three in number) were 
abolished, and the “O. N. B.” was authorized to es- 
tablish a school of its own for this purpose. The 
school was established in February, 1928, under the 
title “Academia Fascista di Educazione Fisica.” The 
school was located temporarily in the quarters occupied 
by the Military School of Physical Education which 
happened to be adjacent to the “Foro Mussolini” now 
mM process of construction. It will remain here until 
its regular quarters in the “Foro Mussolini” are com- 
pleted. 

The Academy offers six years of instruction. Stu- 
dents who have completed all but two years of the 


regular secondary school work (normally at 17 years 
of age) may enter a special preparatory course ottered 
by the institution and secure the equivalent of the last 
two years of secondary education there. These students, 
after completing this work, and other students who 
have completed the regular secondary school course and 
are thus permitted to enter, are given a two years 
course which leads to a teaching certificate in physical 
education. Those who have completed the above work 
with particularly high standing may take two addi- 
tional years of work leading to the doctor’s degree in 
physical education. The program of the school has been 
approved by the State authorities and the institution 
has been awarded full University standing. All candi- 


‘dates for the school must pass a special medical exam- 


ination, a special physical examination and, after en- 
tering, may be dropped for physical, mental, or moral 
cause at the end of the first month. The curriculum is 
still in the experimental stages and at present, offering 
as it does the standard courses found in its American 
equivalent—track and field athletics, Swedish gym- 
nastics, physiology, etc.,—presents nothing warranting 
special note. At the present time the school is directed 
by a staff of eleven instructors and has an enrollment 
of 125 pupils (all men). 


The In-School Program 


Bb peng Italian government recently endorsed plans for 
the elaborate organization of the educational pro- 
gram. These plans have not been carried to completion 
as yet, but are being put through as rapidly as condi- 
tions permit. Ignoring the finer details, the core of the 
new plan includes the following types of schools: an 
elementary school of 8 years—nominally for children 
from 6 to 13 inclusive; two types of intermediate . 
schools—a technical preparatory course of 4 years (11 
to 14 inclusive) and a classical preparatory course of 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Recreation s P lace in General Education 


By Rusy J. Cine 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


place in the educational scheme of things, we need 

a definition of terms. Both recreation and general 

education are terms used with widely diversified mean- 

ings, and for the purposes of this discussion I want 
them definite. 

Most people at the present time take a broad view of 


B tise in we can place recreation in its proper 


education ; but there are some, no doubt, who still think | 


of education in the narrow sense of merely the result 
of an individual’s schooling, and in such an interpre- 
tation, recreation would find no place. Education is not 
to prepare for life, but is life in that it is the changes 
man undergoes as he grapples with his environment. 
The means of education are therefore all the causes that 
produce or prevent those changes with which education 
is concerned, and so the means are limitless. The inter- 
pretation that I am putting on general education is this 
sort of education in the aggregate. 

Recreation is a word with even more uses and mean- 
ings. On the one hand it is often used with the limited 
connotation of, and as synonymous with, the term play. 
Most certainly play is an important recreational activity, 
and I realize there are those who consider it a broader 
term than recreation, but with its common usage as 
connected with games and sports, it is only one of the 
many recreational activities. On the other hand, from 
the standpoint of true recreation, we find it used to 
cover a multitude “of sins.” What then is the proper 
use of the word? The dictionary defines it as “any exer- 
cise or occupation that diverts or gives pleasures as a 
change from work,” and from this, I think we can 
arrive at an interpretation in keeping with the general 
use of the term. “Exercise” or “occupation” denotes 
activity, and “‘as a change from work,” designates the 
activity as one for leisure time. I think it might be in- 
teresting to note here that most foreign languages have 
no word synonymous with “recreation,” but rather use 
words that translate literally, “activity for leisure time.” 
This is the popular usage of the term, and all right as 
far as it goes, but I think our interpretation suggests 
something more, and that is the implication of physical 
rebuilding. Activity as merely an escape from work 
may be dissipation. The proper definition of the word, 
therefore, is not just activity—for leisure. time, but 
activity for leisure time that is suited to the needs of the 
individual, and which is mentally stimulating and sat- 
isfying. That is true recreation and the meaning I am 
putting on the term in this discussion. 

The interest in recreation today has assumed enor- 
mous proportions and, for very clearly defined rea- 
sons, the present recreational scheme is the direct out- 
growth of the social and industrial situation of the 
times. Underlying the whole recreational movement is 


the enormous productivity of American Industry whic, 
has reduced the average work day and increased the 
economic independence of the working man. Modem 
industrialism has greatly modified the family as a 
economic agency, and its educative influence has been 
reduced accordingly. There is increasing failure jn the 
informal education which formerly resulted from the 
contacts of home and community life. Modern industry 
has resulted in specialization which has taken the cre. 
ative element out of work. 


A of these results of modern industrialism make, 
direct demand on education, and the schools haye 
in a large measure failed to meet this demand. Increase 
leisure and prosperity do not mean increased happi- 
ness, The more the human workman is reduced to 
tool, the more important is it that he have time fo; 
creative activity. The problem which has to be met a 
present is not the matter of finding the time. Never 
in the history of any people has there been as much 
leisure as there is for the American people today. The 
big problem to be met today is what is profitable ani 
what is wasteful use’ of this leisure. The failures of 
the modern home and community in their informal edv- 
cation to train for this leisure and of the school to rec- 
ognize the demand for such training, lie back of the 
Recreational movement. It had its beginning with the 
sand gardens provided for the children in Boston in 
the summer of 1885. Today, through the efforts of the 
American Playground and Recreational Association, 
it endeavors to make provision for all ages of people 
throughout the year in both indoor and outdoor activi 
ties, in rural and suburban communities as well a 
urban. It includes opportunities for all kinds of whole 
some use of leisure time, physical and manual as wel 
as aesthetic, social, and civil. It emphasizes standards 
of sportsmanship and stresses community rather tha 
individual interests. Much credit is due the leaders of 
this organization for the way they are meeting the need 
for such training. The failure of the school to recogni 
the demands on education is particularly true of the 
physical education in the school. To many people, phys 
ical education. means a system of exercises, perhaps to 
better health, but not something positive which i 
vitally concerned with life as a whole. On the contrary, 
a large part of the recreation program is true physicd 
education. 

The leadership in the organized Play or Recreation 
Movement has been through the American Playgrouni 
and Recreation Association, but similar programs with 
in a more limited scope are carried on by many Indus 
trial Organizations, Social and Community centers, and 
clubs of various sorts, all contributing in more or les 
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legree to what the organized Recreation Movement is 
( 
doing. 


F growing importance in the field of organized rec- 

reation is the move of the school to meet the de- 
mands on education by its extra-curricular activities. 
These, though a part of the school, are definitely recre- 
ational and are being correlated more and more with the 
regular curriculum in both Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Similar activities to the extra-curricular of 
the Junior and Senior High are the student activities 
which contribute so largely to the experiences of col- 
lege life. It is no longer possible to separate education 
and recreation definitely; the programs sponsored by 
the two are edging closer together all the time. 

Another evidence of this is the growing interest in 
Adult Education. There might be some question as to 
whether adult education as carried on is recreational, 
but I think it definitely may be both. There are im- 
mense possibilities in a combined program of Recrea- 
tion and Adult Education which should contribute to 
profitable use of leisure time. 

In considering the agencies of organized recreation I 
feel we should not leave out the very American in- 
stitution of the Chautaqua. While not definitely a part 
of the Recreation Movement, in that it is a movement 
in itself, it has very decidedly contributed to worthwhile 
leisure interests. It might be said to exist in the common 
ground between recreation and education. It has done 
much to keep the American public informed, alert, 
and unbiased, but its educational value far outweighs 
these considerations in that the very manner in which 
it has accomplished them fostered a definitely recrea- 
tional program for the community as a whole. This 
resulted in the appreciation of wholesome recreational 
activity. 

However, perhaps the most valuable recreational 
activities are the unorganized ones, since they are ex- 
pression of the fact that the individual has learned how 
to use his leisure. The form such activities may take 
is limitless, but I think for general classification they 
may be grouped into activities carried on in house and 
garden, activities of family outdoor life such as picnic- 
ing and camping, and also the various activities included 
in the arts and crafts. The values of such activities will 
be determined largely by their “leading-on” qualities : 
that is, whether they lead to further activity and 
therefore to the growth and development of the indi- 
vidual. Hobbies form a very important part of the un- 
organized recreational use of leisure time. Many of the 
activities would be considered work by other people, 
but accepting the definition with which we started, they 
are recreation for the particular individuals concerned. 


, I we are to cover the subject of present day recre- 


ation, a word must be said about the vast develop- 
ment of Commercial Recreation resulting from in- 
creased prosperity. Here again we are in a broad field. 
and we can’t deny its educational effects, some good, 
some bad. However, we can rule out a lot of the so- 
called commercial recreation by our definition of recre- 


ation which we accepted at the beginning. Entertain- 
ment provided by the activity of someone else, of which 
our so-called commercial recreation is largely made up, 
may be education and a very fine thing ; but even though 
no one questions the value of seeing good art and lis- 
tening to good music, it usually denotes little activity 
on the part of the individual and is therefore “vicari- 
ous” experience which is not as valuable educationally 
as that gained first hand. Nevertheless, it would be very 
interesting to know to what extent the movies are re- 
sponsible for shaping the ideas and ideals of American 
youth today. 


O far I have gone on the assumption that true recre- 
ation is educational. There is plenty of backing for 
the assumption in such statements as “investing the 
leisure time of youth in healthful and supervised play 
expression is a thing that tends to be highly educa- 
tional.”” Wanda Prazmowska, a leader in Polish recre- 
ation, who recently toured America to survey our sys- 
tem, says that the Physical Education leaders of Poland 
pay a great deal of attention to the Playground Move- 
ment as it is one of the most important means of edu- 
cation for children. Laura McGregor in “The Junior 
High School Teacher” says that the socializing experi- 
ences of the extra-curricular activities are educative to 
a high degree. And everyone knows that we remember 
the experiences of our college campus long after we 
have forgotten much of what we learned in the class 
rooms. Surely there is a lesson to be learned here for 
educational procedure. Wherein lies the educational 
values of the recreational activities? What do they do 
that is good, how do they do it, and why is it good ?— 
these are the questions we need to answer. 

In order to do this we must turn to the field of phil- 
osophy of education to see what experiences education 
should give the individual. To fit him into the present 
scheme of society, he needs real life experience to learn 
how to live. We live in a democratic age and we do not 
learn what we do not practice ;—the only way to learn 
democracy is to practice it. The only thing we can be 
sure of in the world today is change. Education for 
changing conditions means practice in meeting new sit- 
uations with creative thought. An educated individual 
today must be world-minded. Education must give him 
a chance to acquire co-operative, moral, social attitudes 
and habits, and an insight into the basic economic func- 
tions underlying present conditions of society. Educa- 
tion must therefore train the individual in worthy use 
of leisure time. 

In examining our various recreational activities to 
see wherein they supply these demands of education, 
we can make a few main groupings regardless of 
whether they are a part of commercial, organized, or 
unorganized recreation. The educational values in- 
herent will remain the same although the problem of 
whether or not the li:nit of these values is reached will 
depend largely on how the activity is conducted. 

In grouping the recreational activities for more spe- 
cific examination of their educational values, we can 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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essentials in Teaches Training 


By Harry A. Scott, Ph. D. 


Professor of Physical Education, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


EW activities have been admitted to our program 
F of American education which have grown as 

rapidly in scope and content as have those in the 
field of physical education. Within the short space of 
the past few years, three-quarters of our states have 
passed compulsory physical education laws. There is 
scarcely a school or college in the country which is not 
in some manner conducting a more or less organized 
program of physical education. Recently it was reported 
that there were three available positions in physical 
education for every one teacher pre- ~ 
pared to fill them. In order to keep 
apace with this phenomenal develop- 
ment, and to provide trained teachers 
for the field, some 319° colleges and 
universities throughout the country are 
offering professional training courses 
in physical education which lead to the 
Bachelor of Arts or the Bachelor of 
Science degrees. 

No field of endeavor can undergo a 
period of rapid expansion without ex- 
periencing growing pains, and physical 
education is no exception. Increasing 
so rapidly, teacher-training courses in 
physical education lacked uniformity of 
purpose and content, and suffered from 
inexpert direction. This lack of uni- 
formity in the preparation of teachers, 
and the fact that many individuals with 
no professional preparation entered the 
field, caused physical education practices to vary great- 
ly, even in the same localities. No thinking individual 
would advocate absolute uniformity or standardization 
in the preparation of teachers, but most of us concur 
in the belief that the leaders in physical education 
should at least agree within reasonable limits as to the 
purposes and practices in the field. It is only by this 
unanimity of opinion that we can hope to convince 
school administrators as to the efficacy of the physical 
education program. Too many school administrators 
have provided physical education facilities and class 
schedules for the incumbent physical education in- 
structor, only to have his entire effort scrapped by 
the succeeding instructor who made entirely different 
requests. Until this and. other evidences of lack of 
agreement are obviated, we cannot expect to receive 
the wholehearted support of school administrators. 

The time is now ripe for leaders in physical educa- 
tion to do away with the many spurious practices and 
beliefs which exist and thrive under the banner of 
physical education. These leaders should unite behind 


2 Bureau of Education, Dept. of the Interior, Bulletin, July, 1928. 
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a central idea so conceived as to enhance the vast edu. 
cational possibilities inherent in physical Education 
Only by this coordination may the many problems now 
existing in the field be solved. Such an organized effort 
will never be accomplished as long as factions exiy 


-within the field to nullify unified action. Indeed, may 


of the mal-practices in the field of college and high 
school athletics may be attributed to an improper coy. 
ception of the place of athletics in the scheme of ey. 
cation. While it is not believed that there is a wig. 

spread violation of the principles of 


apparent that where violations do q. 
cur those in charge lack the high ideals 
and integrity of purpose characteristic 
of individuals who have the best ip. 
terests of their profession at heart, |t 
is quite possible that the solution of oy 
physical education problems, including 
those of athletics lies in a trained lead. 
ership. 

Professional education in physical 
education involves three things; name 
ly, the selection, training, and place. 
ment of candidates for positions in the 
field. Anyone who is engaged in gra¢- 
uate instruction in physical education 
cannot fail:to note the inexpertness of 
many of those who are candidates for 
higher degrees. The lack of motor ski, 
the paucity of ideas and ideals, and the 
absence of a proper scientific background cannot k 
concealed. Such a group emphasizes again the fact that 
as undergraduates these students have been inadequate- 
ly, if not improperly, prepared in the fundamental sub- 
jects of physical education. 

Before we can decide as to what constitutes the 
fundamental subjects of physical education, it is first 
necessary to examine critically the things which phy- 
ical education is striving to accomplish. What is phys 
ical education? Physical education is a method of edw- 
cation ; it is education of, and by means of, the physica. 
That is to say, there are two distinct types of educa 
tional out-comes resulting from physical education; 
first, those which concern the learning of motor skills 
education of the physical; and second, those which it- 
volve the acquisition of health, and standards of condud 
—education by means of the physical. Since not al 
physical activities provide the same educational oppor 
tunities or out-comes, either in kind or degree, theit 
pioper selection becomes the problem of the expett 
From this standpoint, physical education, to be 0 
real educational worth, must provide expertly sup 


educational administration, it is quite 
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yised and conducted programs of physical activity. In 
our desire to keep aboard the educational bandwagon, 
we cannot afford to underrate the importance of phys- 
ical activities. We talk of sportsmanship education, 
training for citizenship, moral education, health values, 
and a host of other familiar by-words of the profes- 
sion; but these things are all concomitants of physical 
education and come about as a result of a program of 
physical activities properly conceived. We should not 
fail to realize that all of our efforts in teaching, super- 
yision, research, and administration of physical edu- 
cation are expended in order that the program of phys- 
ical activity may be enhanced. We must never make 
physical education too dignified for physical activity, 
for therein lies the source of its unique contribution to 
education. We must never be guilty of making the ma- 
chinery and trappings of physical education so impor- 
tant that we lose sight of the real purpose of the 


program. 


F the above analysis is correct, then we must assume 
J that we are obligated to instruct the prospective 
teacher in skills in a host of physical activities in order 
that he may possess the actual tools of the profession. 
On the other hand, we must not assume that these 
physical skills constitute the whole program of pro- 
fessional preparation. On the contrary, these skills are 
only a small part of the requirement; they may be re- 
garded as the “how” of physical education. In addition 
the student must also be equipped with the “why” of 
the field. In order to bring about a proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of the “why” of physical educa- 
tion, we must provide the candidate with instruction in 
a broad scientific background, including biology, chem- 
istry, human anatomy, human physiology, psychology, 
sociology and education. It is from these sources that 
we justify the practices of physical education. In addi- 
tion to these foundation subjects, the student must be 
prepared in the theoretical aspects of the field. The 
writer has found a survey or orientation course for 
beginning professional students to be invaluable in 
shaping attitudes and appreciations. Such a course deals 
with a vocational analysis of the various types of posi- 
tions available in the field, including duties, vocational 
progress, and salary range; and a study of the historical 
background of physical education sufficient to cover the 
broad movements in the development of the field in 
order that the student may have a better understanding 
of present-day trends and practices. Other professional 
subjects would include body mechanics, individual oor- 
rective exercises, fundamentals of athletic coachin 


principles and programs of health education, the con- 
“struction and administration of programs of physical 
education for the various educational levels, play- 


ground and community recreation, and practice teach- 
ing in physical education. ' 
There are other factors. In addition to being taught a 
wide variety of physical activities, the professional 
student should be encouraged to specialize, and if pos- 
sible to earn an award in at least one varsity sport. This_ 
professional preparation must, furthermore, be en- 


hanced by as many as possible of the so-called cultural 
subjects, such as, English literature, foreign language, 
philosophy and the like, and by such useful allied studies 
as public speaking, geology, and botany. Obviously, such 
a broad program of professional education should con- 
sume at least four years, and be pursued in a college or 
university of high academic rank where only the best 
of library facilities, and cultural and social opportuni- 
ties exist. 

It is not the purpose of the undergraduate college to 
prepare specialists in any field. Properly, specialization 
is the function of the graduate school. Hence, in the 
professional preparation of undergraduates in physical 
education we should not expect or encourage speciali- 
zation in any of the phases of the field. We should be 
more concerned with providing a thorough scientific, 
professional, and cultural background, and with pro- 
ducing a group of thinkers and performers who are 
capable of weighing values and of making decisions in 
emergencies which are in accord with accepted educa- 
tional practices. 

In many of the older learned professions a code of 
ethics has been developed which regulates the practices 
of the individual toward the members of his own group, 
and with the public at large. Thus, in the legal profes- 
sion, for example, there are certain practices which may 
actually result in the disbarment of the offender by 
members of his own group. To digress from the ac- 
cepted code of ethics stamps the individual as unworthy 
of the trust imposed upon him when he became a mem- 
ber of the legal profession. This code is accepted by all 
honorable members of the professional group. In phys- 
ical education no such professional code has been de- 
veloped. There is a distinct need for one in order that 
practices may be more or less standardized. Such a code 
would do much toward obviating unethical practices 
between individuals and institutions, especially from the 
standpoint of athletic competition. It would also be 
helpful in building up a spirit of professional cohesion 
and enthusiasm which would enhance the entire field 
of physical education. Those of us who are engaged in 
teacher training are obliged to lead candidates for de- 
grees.in physical education into an understanding and 
an appreciation of the highest ideals of the profession. 
It is through this trained professional group that a 
proper code of ethics will eventually be developed. 


Genie training in physical education does not 
cease with graduating capable leaders in the field. 
This training must be extended to those who employ 
physical education teachers. Only too frequently are the 
expert services of a good teacher wasted because of the 
lack of understanding and sympathetic assistance on the 
part of educational administrators. Physical educators 
engaged in teacher training should avail themselves of 
every opportunity to meet with school administrators to 
discuss physical education problems, and otherwise to 
educate these administrators in the principles and prac- 
tices of modern physical education. | 

It is almost too much to expect successful profes- 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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THE START 


HOSE physical directors who are interested in 
staging something artistically different in con- 
nection with their demonstrations, play festivals 
or camp stunt-night programs will find that an exhi- 
bition of living statuary will be enthusiastically re- 
ceived. While this type of work is occasionally seen on 
the professional stage, it has its place in amateur exhi- 
bitions of physical education nature. It does focus at- 
tention on the classic models of bodily symmetry and 
consequently it does serve to develop a better apprecia- 
tion of the body beautiful. Poses taken from ancient 
and modern athletics prove the most effective and can 
be very well done by the youths of our physical educa- 
tion departments after a comparatively short period of 
preparation. 

First of all, the director should be careful to select 
suitable types of individuafs for this work; those 
possessing symmetrical physical development in addi- 
tion to having poise, power of concentration and inter- 
pretative ability. Three figures make an ideal group, 
and in staging this number two assistants will be needed 
to help apply the make-up, to retouch and dust posers 
between curtains, and to take charge of all equipment 
used in each pose. Amateurs are quite apt to become 
nervous and unsteady on the night of the exhibition, 
but this can be guarded against by having attendants 
who are calm and quietly efficient. The posers should 
also be instructed to relax between each pose and not to 
worry about details. Twelve poses should be the maxi- 
mum number. 


N the selection of desirable poses our libraries are a 
great help, as they are rich in Greek and Roman lit- 
erature portraying athletics of those ancient times. It 
is best to have the candidates themselves study the pic- 
tures and if fortunate enough to have access to an art 
museum, it is time well spent to study the masterpieces 
in sculpture. To familiarize themselves with the history 
in connection with these works of art will add much to 
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their understanding and apprecia. 
tion of the same. Other poses may 
be adapted from modern athletic 
events. A number are shown in the 
illustrations. The shot put, the 
swinuning start, and the boxers “g, 
guard” are other useful suggestions, 

Thus prepared, the interpreters 
are ready for actual practice. For 
two weeks prior to the exhibition 
daily practice of from fifteen to thirty minutes shoul 
be held. Best results are obtained by holding practices in 


THE ARCHERS 


private with the performers clad only in swimming sup 
porters and working under a flood light in an otherwise 
darkened room. This not only enables the director t 
criticize and correct, but helps to keep the performers 
the desired frame of mind. They should endeavor to 

“get the feel” of any given pose by acting out or living 
through the incident portrayed, thus gaining the proper 
muscular expression of the entire body. At a command 
from the director, they should attempt to stand mo- 
tionless for at least ten seconds. At first this will prove 
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very difficult, but as the practices 
proceed, and the posers gain more 
confidence, they will soon acquire 
muscular control over the most dif- 
ficult balancing poses, There should 


be about thirty seconds between 
poses, although this varies when the 
figures have to be retouched or con- 
siderably rearranged. When the at- 
tendants are efficient, the act usually takes twenty min- 
utes for twelve poses. 

The ideal conditions under which to exhibit is on 
a stage under a blue flood light and with a blue or 
black background, preferably velvet drops. A stage with 
the proper curtain arrangement can be placed in a 
gymnasium. The lighting effect is very important. Blue 
flood lights should be placed at either side of the plat- 
form, or overhead and slightly in front of the posers. 
When the houselights are turned off between acts it 
will add to the interest of the spectators to have a spot 
light trained on the title of the next pose which is 


THE FALLEN “RETIARIUS” 


THE DYING GAUL 


printed on cardboard and placed on an easel near the 
stage. “Atmosphere” is further created by having 
classical or appropriate music played softly throughout 
the performance. At a signal from the director the 
curtains are drawn apart for ten seconds. The posers 
should be instructed to continue standing motionless a 
few seconds after the curtains are closed to guard 
against any possible premature movement. 

The final rehearsal should be conducted very much 
as the exhibition itself. This will insure a smooth 
handling of curtains and lights. While it is not neces- 
sary at this time to cover the entire body with make- 
up, it is well to apply enough to the shoulders of one 
poser to determine the lighting effect. While artificial 
lighting gives the best results it should be noted that 
an out-of-door performance can be successfully given 
provided there is thick green foliage for a background 
and it is staged far enough from the spectators to 
create the desired illusion. In the way of encouragement 
to the director first attempting to stage living statuary, 
it may be stated that many of the defects which appear 
prominent at close range, will not be noticeable at longer 
range under the effect of the flood lights. 

Proper make-up is essential, “marble white” and 
“metallic bronze” both being very satisfactory types. 
There are certain precautions in the use of the make- 
ups which should be understood by any director plan- 
ning to introduce this feature into the demonstration. 
While the white marble makeup is harmless, the same 
is not true of the metallic bronze which is so often seen 
in stage presentations. After seeing posing on the pro- 
fessional stage, teachers are apt to attempt to reproduce 
the same kind of work without properly understanding 
the dangers accompanying the metallic bronze prepara- 
tion. It is the purpose of this article to point out strong- 
ly this danger. The author himself, although he has 
staged this act on several occasions, has always used the 
safe marble white effect. 

Directions for the complete marble make-up are given 
in the following paragraphs. 
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THE GLADIATORIAL COMBAT 


THE DISCUS THROWER 


White Marble Make-Up 


a“ sufficient for one individual can be made 
in the following manner: 

Take one pound of crisco, heat until it becomes ; 
liquid, then add one pound of zinc oxide and mix thor. 
oughly with a wooden paddle. Before applying to the 
body, allow the mixture to cool and form a paste, This 
paste should be rubbed upon the body with the hands jn 
a thin even layer. Then place a pound of Number One 
Stein’s White Powder in a muslin sack. By means of 
this “powder puff” the entire body can be dusted, thys 
giving the appearance of dull white marble. Instryg 
the individual to hold the breath while dusting the face 
and body to prevent inhaling the dust. 


THE GOAL SHOOTER 


The best type of wig is made from a white collegiate 
felt hat. Pull the hat down tightly over the head, and 
cut off the brim around the hair line. Then cover the 
entire surface of the hat with LePage’s glue and be 
fore it is thoroughly dry, stick on small bunches of ab- 
sorbent cotton. After the glue becomes dry, take 4 
comb and arrange in a manner to resemble hair. In place 
of a wig, a heavy lather of shaving cream may be placed 
upon the hair and smoothed back with the palms of the 
hands. 

The swimming supporter is the best type to use for 
athletic poses of this nature. The paste, either white of 
bronze, can be worked into the fabric of the cloth. 

In many of the poses it may be desirable to use sat 
dals. These may be easily made from heavy insoles 


foe 


ba 
so 
* 
— 
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Holes should be punched in the insoles and leather 
thongs drawn through to hold them in place on the feet. 

All equipment such as helmets, swords, shields, bows, 
balls, etc., used by the figures in the poses must be 

‘nted with water paint to correspond with the make- 
up. A rectangular platform large enough for three per- 
sons to work upon should be white-washed to represent 


se. 
The marble-like appearance is accentuated by having 
the body shaved and by instructing the subject to keep 
the eyes partially closed while posing. 


Metallic Bronze Make-Up - 


This is a striking make-up, but should be attempted 
only by experienced persons. Care should be taken 


THE FINISH 


to leave exposed to the air the surfaces under the arms 
and between the thighs or the individual may die of 
suffocation. 

While the writer has had the instructions for the 
proper make-up of the bronze paste given him by stage 
professionals, he refrains purposely from including it in 
this article as he feels that there are too many dangers 
accompanying the bronze act for amateurs to give it. 

* * 

The director will usually find other school depart- 
ments willing to assist in the staging of this act. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the desirability of having 
an appropriate musical accompaniment. The art de- 
partment can help in a number of ways. It can make the 
stage signs which give notice to the audience of the 
coming number, it can assist in the rehearsals of the 


ROMAN WARRIORS 


posing, and it can give information on the significance 
of the classic poses. This information, if printed in brief 
form on the program, adds greatly to the interest and 
appreciation of the spectators. 

With the many details attendant upon such a per- 
formance well organized and with an eye to that which 
is proper as well as artistic, the director can rest as- 
sured that his production will be successful and well 
received in the most conservative community. 


WRESTLERS 
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The Normal College of the 


15th, 1830, a number of teachers and “other 

friends” of education met at Columbian Hall, 
Boston, for the purpose of organizing an educational 
association. The main event of this convention, which 
continued in session until the 19th of the same month, 
was the appointment of a committee of seven whose 
duty it was to write a constitution. One member of this 
committee was Gideon F. Thayer, head of the Chauncey 
Hall School in Boston and a very prominent educator 
of the time. Mr. Thayer was a promoter of the Follen 
Gymnasium in Boston and he had introduced physical 
exercise as a part of education in the various institutions 
with which he was connected. Another member of the 
committee was George B. Emerson, a recognized edu- 
cational leader and head of the English Classical School 
in Boston. 

Having prepared the constitution, the committee 
called the assembly into session again by means of 
personal letters and newspaper articles. The group con- 
vened on August 19th. The records* inform us that 


Os hundred years ago, to be precise, March, 


_ “several hundred persons” from eleven states attended 


the meeting. The love of oratory and debate and the 
manifestation of Jacksonian democracy necessitated a 
four day argumentation on the constitution. Finally the 
new instrument was adopted and the organization was 
named the American Institute of Instruction. This In- 
stitute was the fore-runner of the National Education 
Association. The constitution set forth that any gentle- 
man of good moral character who paid the dues of one 
dollar might become a member. Ladies, although they 
could not be regarded as members, were permitted to 
attend the meetings. 

The assiduous committee had not only laid the foun- 
dations for the four-day debate but had also provided a 
program of thirteen long lectures to be delivered to the 
members of the convention. It should be of interest to 
the physical educator to know that this committee chose 
as the first address “The Importance of Physical Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. John C. Warren. So it happened that 
the first speech ever made before the first national 
society of educators in America was concerning the 
importance of physical education. 

The program of a convention usually sets forth the 
live and the debatable questions of the time. What then 
was the status of physical education in 1830 that it 
should receive such attention at this important meet- 
ing? 

During the five years previous to 1830 the three 
German political refugees Charles Beck, Charles Follen 
and Francis Lieber had introduced the German system 
of gymnastics into this country. Beck’s success at the 

*Discourses and lectures delivered in Boston before the Convention 


of Teachers and Other Friends of Education assembled to form the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction. Boston, 1831. 
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P hysical Education a Century Ago 


By Emmet A. Rice, A.M. 


American Gymnasiic Union 


newly established and widely advertised Round Hil 
School at Northampton, Mass., had an influence on the 
many academies which were being organized. Beck, 
translation of Jahn’s Die Deutsche Turnkunst, Was 
being widely read in the United States at this time 
Follen’s success at Harvard induced other Colleges to 
provide time and facilities for the physical exercise of 
their students. 

The city of Boston, influenced by these refugees an 
by returned tourists from Europe, established the fry 
public gymnasium in America. The city record sets 
forth that on March 13, 1826, a petition of Willian 
Sullivan and others prayed the city commissioners {o; 
“the use of a piece of land, not exceeding one acre jy 
extent at the junction of Boylston, Pleasant, anj 
Charles Streets, for two years from the first day of 
May next, for the purpose of establishing a school for 
gymnastic instruction and exercise.” The petition wa 
granted on the grounds that the proposed institution was 
“of a public nature and for the use of all citizens” 
Daniel Webster and many other notable gentlemen had 
urged the establishment of the institution. The Med 
cal Intelligencer for October 3, 1826, said, “The Boston 
Gymnasium was opened on Thursday last at 6 o'clock 
in the morning for exercise and instruction. The prin- 
cipal instructor is Charles Follen, L. L. D., a pupil of 
the celebrated Jahn. The assistant instructor is George 
F. Turner, A.B., of Virginia, recently a distinguished 
pupil in the gymnasium at Cambridge.” 

Lieber’s success with his Boston swimming. schod 
also attracted attention. The 1820’s was a decade of 
temporary enthusiasm; the practice of the Germa 
gymnastics had all the ear-marks of a fad. Follen's 
Boston Gymnasium opened with an enrollment of 200; 
then the number increased to 400; but the second year 
only 4 “pupils” remained. 

The most progressive academies were advertising the 
opportunities which they offered for physical education. 
The “female seminaries,’ such as those founded by 
Miss Catherine Beecher, were also attempting t 
devise calisthenic exercises suitable to the modesty and 
demureness of the girls of the 1830’s. 

The teachers, who in 1831 established the Society for 
the Promoting of Manual Labor in Literary Institu 
tions, were arguing that the combining of manual labor f 
with intellectual training would meet all the require 
ments for physical education. Physicians and educators 
began to speak and write about school hygiene, in # 
far as the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the schod 
buildings were concerned. Many began to advocate that 
the study of the human body and its care was a sub 
ject worthy of being placed in the elementary schod 
curriculum. 

In the field of sport, horse-racing, cock-fighting, atl 
fox hunting furnished amusement for many. The ev 
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jution of baseball had reached the stage of four-old- 
cat, which was popular with men and boys. The leading 
collegiate athletic sport was shinny. Archery had a 
few devotees in the cities, especially Philadelphia. 
Shooting matches were common everywhere. Battle- 
door and shuttlecock was regarded as a very valuable 
rtaining pastime. 

afficient said to indicate that the problem 
of uniting physical and mental education was in the 
air and was regarded as a difficult and an important 
question. 

Dr. John C. Warren, an eminent surgeon and pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physiology at Harvard, was in- 
terested in education and civic welfare and was well 
qualified to speak on the importance of physical edu- 
cation in American life. Perhaps the reader will find 
interesting a few of the ideas and extracts from Dr. 
Warren’s speech. 

“Our state of civilization has raised obstacles to the 
development of the physical powers.” The doctor has 
noticed the “unfavorable influence of the studious and 
sedentary habits on the health of the members of the 
sacred profession.” It should be noted that the address 
was given long before “muscular Christianity” was 
spoken of. Dr. Warren shows that the community so 
often loses the services of a great leader because of ill 
health brought on by the physically inactive life which 
the professional man leads. 

“A young female, at the age of 12 or 14, presents a 
beautiful figure, rosy cheeks, an airy step and the full- 
ness of life and happiness in every movement. As she 
advances her vivacity naturally lessens; but, as if it 
would not be soon enough extinguished, it must be re- 
pressed by act. The lively motion of the body and limbs 
must be checked and the spirit must be restrained and 
a sort of unnatural hypocrisy made to conceal every 
ingenuous movement....By the regular repression of 
the physical powers their energy is at last broken.” 
Again, “the female, at an early age, is discouraged 
from activity as unbecoming her sex, and is taught to 
pass her leisure hours in a state of quietude in the 
home.” The doctor then describes in a sentimental way 
the ill health resulting from this sort of life, all of which 
leads one to believe that there has been a real emanci- 
pation of women since his day. 

The address suggests that the natural playing of the 
boys, which was tolerated if not directed, exempted 


them from the dire results of enforced quietude and. 


false modesty. But even dangers lurked in the inactivity 
of the “literary pursuits” which fine young men so 
frequently took up. 

Dr. Warren then sets forth the theory that sedentary 
habits of the professionally inclined and the unnatural 
life which society imposed on the young girls were 
causes of curvature of the spine. “I feel warranted in 
the assertion already intimated that of the well educated 
females within my sphere of experience about one half 
are affected with some degree of distortion of the 
spine.” He says that the distortion of the column dis- 
torts the “spinal marrow” which is the origin and source 
of the nerves. “If the compression be slight the opera- 


tion of the organs will be partially disturbed. Hence 
proceeds shortness of breath, palpitation of the heart, 
the phenomena of indigestion, flatulence, acidity, etc. 
These again give rise to the uncomfortable feeling called 
nervous; though, I believe they are sometimes the 
direct consequence of the partial compression of the 
spinal marrow.” 

It is asserted that physical exercise should be prac- 
ticed as a means of counteracting the detrimental in- 
fluences of the sedentary life. Of every ten children 
having spinal curvature, nine are girls to every one 
boy. Girls are not taking part in the laborious house- 
hold duties as they once did. “Now they are devoted to 
literary occupations, of a nature to confine the body and 
require considerable efforts of the mind.” 

Some of the immediate causes of curvature of the 
spine are “bad posture of the body and limbs.” For ex- 
ample, “The elevation and action of the right arm in 
drawing and writing. This posture pulls the part of 
the spinal column to which the muscles of the right arm 
are fixed to the right side. The convexity of the spine 
thus produced keeps the right shoulder elevated and the 
left consequently depressed. ... Nature as we have said 
before, if left to herself, is all-sufficient to the develop- 
ment of the physical organization. But we live in an ar- 
tificial state, a state that continually thwarts the course 
of the native dispositions of the animal economy ; and as 
we must abandon the advantages of these, we must seek 
for substitutes in an artificial process....Towards a 
perfect system of education it is necessary there should 
be a balance preserved between physical and intellectual 
cultivation.” 

The doctor then explains that exercise is the basic 
material for physical education. Daily exercise in the 
open air should be begun with small children and con- 
tinue through life. The school day should be frequently 
broken with periods of relaxation and exercise. The 
posture and carriage of the pupils should be guarded 
carefully ; he suggests that the head-of a school should 
be as proud of the pupils if they stand and walk well 
as he would be if they displayed unusual intellectual 
powers. “For a great number of years, it has been the 
custom in France, to give to young females of the 
earliest age, the habit of holding back the shoulders 
and thus expanding the chest. From the observations 
of anatomists lately made it appears that the clavicle 
or collar bone is actually longer in the female of the 
French nation than in those of the English.” 

Referring to studious young men and to young wom- 
en, he says, “Instead of restraining their movements 
and blaming their dispositions to frolic, they should 
be allowed and advised to it, at proper times and in 
becoming modes....Next to walking in the open air, 
the best exercise for a young female is dancing. This 
brings into action a large part of the muscles of the 
body and lower limbs and gives them grace and power.” 
For the trunk and arms, “the best I know is the use 
of the triangle. The triangle is made of a stick of walnut 
wood, four feet long, an inch and a half in diameter. To 
each end is connected a rope, the opposite extremities 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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HE Association desires to express 


a its appreciation to those people 
Abaouinde- whose interest in its welfare and prog- 
iesiniae ress has been outstanding. In the first 


place, there are the individuals who 
have contributed the ten dollar Sustaining Membership 
which has given the necessary financial encouragement 
to enliven the journal with more illustrations and to 
publish certain scientific studies in the new quarterly. 
To those members who have contributed so generously 
we extend the thanks of the Association. Inasmuch as 
this list is steadily growing, we are waiting until June 
to print their names in these columns. 
In the second place, there are a number of schools 
which have encouraged their students to subscribe to 
the new Student Membership. Leading this list are: 


The Sargent School with 58 members; Indianapolis Norma! 
College of the A. G. U., with 45; Arnold College with 30; Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle with 29; Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, with 28; The Savage School, 22; State Teachers’ 
College, Westchester, Pa., 17; State Teachers’ College, Tren- 
ton, N. J., 15; State Teachers’ College, Slippery Rock, Pa., 14; 
Chicago Normal School, 13; Chicago Y.M.C.A. College, 13; 
University of Cincinnati, 11; and State Teachers College, San 
Diego, Cal., 11. 

Other schools that have sent in several student members 
are Brenau College, Wellesley College, University of Arizona, 
Miami University, State Teachers’ College of Denton, Texas, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, State Teachers’ College at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., University of California at Berkeley, 
New York University, Northwestern University, etc. 


In the third place, certain cities have given enthusi- 
astic support to the extent of almost 100 per cent en- 
rollment of their teachers as Active Members. Buffalo, 
New York, for instance, has 98 members, of which 
81 were sent in the past month by Mr. Carl Burkhardt, 
Director of Physical Education. Birmingham, Alabama, 
has also made an outstanding registration. Detroit, 
Michigan, has 438 subscribers (100%) carried over 
from the former Mid-West Journal, The Pentathlon. 

Now that the price of the active membership has 
been placed at two dollars, we hope that many city 
and school directors will similarly become interested in 
encouraging all their teachers and students to join. | 


American Child Health Associatig 
and the National Boys’ Week Committee respectiveh 
The former organization has chosen May Day, 19%) 
as National Child Health Day with the rallying oy 
“Every Parent and Every Community United fe 
Health for Every Child.” It has prepared a list of pub. 
lications, posters, health plays and movies, etc., for May 
Day, which may be obtained at nominal cost from its ad- 
dress “American Child Health Association,” 370 Sey. 
enth Ave., New York City. Every community should be 
vitally interested in observing this occasion and every 
physical education teacher should be prepared to assis 
in this project so closely linked up with his own work 
Similarly, the physical education teacher will 1» 
doubt be called upon to assist with the program for 
National Boys’ Week, April 26- May 3. Each day 
of this week has a special program, of which Saturday, 
April 26 (Loyalty Day), Friday, May 2 (Hobby Day) 
and particularly Saturday, May 3 (Day Out-of-Doors), 
are most apt to be our concern. Any one desiring sug. 
gestions for each day’s program should write to the 
Secretary of the U.S. National Boys’ Week Committee, 
Room 820, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


HE Research Quarterly, whith 

was discussed, in last month’s ed- 
torial columns, is off the press and has 
been mailed to all professional mem- 
bers of the National Association. Wé 
are reproducing the cover page below. 
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Around the (oountry “With F. 6. Rogers 


Dr. Sven Lokrantz, Medical Director of pLos Angeles City 
Schools, has received a vety high decoration ‘from*the King of 
Sweden on account of his health work for the children of Cali- 
fornia and in a lesser degree for the children of Sweden. The 
decoration is Knighthood of the Royal Order of Vasa, First 
Class, which has been given out to only a very few,\men in 

Laas, who is now-an Americari; ‘camie to the United 
States as a young man at the age of eighteen. He was born in 
Stockholm, Sweden, Some time ago Dr. Lokrantz was partly 
instrumental in sending .an Ambulatory. Clinic to the needy .... 
children of Northern Sweden. This Clinic is now going from | 
school to school caring for the pupils’ eyes, ears, nose, throat 
and teeth. Similar -clinics were invented by Dr. Lokrantz for - 
Los Angeles children, and many thousands of children haveis 


been aided here. 
* * 


Many splendid new high schools are being built with mag- 
nificent gymnasiums, swimming pools, and other facilities. Any- 
one interested in the layout, construction, facilities and equip- 
ment of high school gymnasiums, showers, pools, etc., should 
see the new high school at Trenton, N. J.; and those at Har- 
risburg and Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Bowling Green, Ohio; Detroit, 
Mich.; Los Angeles, Pasadena, and Long Beach, Calif. The 
Technical High School at Omaha has many fine features. De- 
troit and Buffalo have excellent layout facilities, especially as 
to showers, toilets, and bathing equipment. -.; - 

* * * 

Regarding outdoor layout and equipment, Wichita, Kansas, 
is doing some good things. Perhaps the finest outdoor develop- 
ments are in Pasadena and Long Beach. These two cities are * 
building up units of equipment and facilities; so many‘Acres as 
standards with so many units in basketball, tennis, and volle 

In Connecticut, State Director Prohaska formed .the , Hart; 
ford County Health and Physical Education ‘Society. In 1929; 
two state physical education associations were formed in Kansas | 
and South Carolina. This year it is hoped that the Kentucky 
and Missouri State Physical Education Associatigns will be. - 
formed. 


w 


* * 

The famous Sargent School has ‘become part of Boston 
Univers'ty. This has been made possible through the gener- 
osity of Ledyard Sargent. Mr. Ernst Hermann is director of 
the Sargent School.of Physical Education—Boston University. 
Mr. Hermann has had versatile training in physical education, 
therapeutics and correctives, play, recreation, education and psy- 
chology. He is one’of the’most practical men in the country in 
the field of physical education, play and recreation. 

The National Physical Education Service has a News Letter: 
Service that goes to state superintendents of schools, state, city, 
and college directors of physical and health education. This 
Service contains current up-to-date material in tegard to organ- 
ization, administration, methods, and procedure. Fis 

* * Ree 


: The new officers of the Society of State Directors of Phyg=': 
ical and Health Education are Edgar W. Everts of Minneso: 7 
President; Dr. J. R. Sharman, Alabama, Vice President, and 
J. E. Rogers, Sécretary. 


Detroit has fifteen swimming pools. If anyone’ wants to” 
study school swimming pools they should visit Omaha, Detroit 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Trenton, and Des Moines. 

* * * 


2. 


_ The national convention of the Anterican Physical ‘Educa-. : 
tion Association for 1931 willbe held ift-Detroit, Mich. 


ts 


Elaborate dedication ceremonies of-the new School of Edu- 
cation Building, New York*-University, Washington Square 
East, took place in New York, Friday, February 28 and Satur- 
day, March 1. Educational conferences were held throughout 


the two days. The Department of Physical Education will oc- 


cupy five floors in this magnificent building. A splendid two- 
day program was arranged, including some of the great educat- 
ors, scientists, psychologists, and physical directors of the 
country. 

* * * 


Alabama has developed a splendid system for girls in phys- 


ical education. See “Handbook for Directors of Girls’ Phys- 
ical Education—A: Point System of Awards<to Junior and 


‘Senior High School Girls~in Physical Education” and the 


“Pupil’s Handbook—Point System of Winning Athletic Honors 
for Junior and Senior High School Girls” both published by the 
Alabama State Board of Education. 

* * i 


Nation-wide interest has been aroused in the National Phys- 


ical Achievement Standards. Carl Schrader and Lester Crap- °, 


ser have taken an active part in the development of these stan- 
dards. The standards are now being tested in some dozen 
cities and a preliminary repott will be made at the Boston con- 
vention Wednesday, April 2..:Mr. H. S. Braucher is chairman 
of the Committee of Eleven. 
* 

Major Graves, Director of Physical Education in Virginia, 

states, that over eighty per cent of the total state school enroll- 


"ment is now participating in an activity program. Mr. Her- 
man Norton, Director of Physical Education in Rochester, New : 


York, reports an eighty per cent participation in after-school 
activities. 


* * * 


Prof. William Ralph LaPorte of the University of Southern 
California writes: Our plan for our Physical Education Build- 


: ing has just been approved and as soon as the engineering de- : 
tails can be completed, the building, will be started. The build- - 


ing will be an unusually attractive one. It will have an all over 


area of 250x200‘feet, will be three stories in height and will — 


cost approximately $750,000. It will house both the men’s and 
women’s divisions, together with intramural and intercollegiate 
athletics, health service. and - professional training division. 

* * * 


The State Department of Education of California has pub- 


lished a new Manual of Physical Education Activities for its 
elementary schools. We quote from it with regard to time al- 
Ictment : 


“The periods before school, morning recess, noon, afternoon , 
recess and after school should be considered as physical educa- . 


tion periods and require constructive leadership and supervision 
by teachers—the child here has the chance to practice the ac- 
tivities which are taught in the instructional period.” 


* * 
A revised and enlarged edition of Rural and Small Commu- 


nity Recreation—Practical suggestions for Recreation Activities 
in Rural Districts and Small Towns, has just been published , 
by the Playground and Recreation . Association of America, 

price 75c. 


About 25 per cent of pupils in junior and senior high schools 


of Philadelphia participate in. afterschool play. and athletics. 
* 


The excellent little ‘booklet assembled ‘by Herman J. Nor- 
ton and Frederick’ Rand Rogers entitled “Returning Inter- 
school Games and Sports to the Original Owners,” is receiving 
splendid -rgeognition over-the- country, Copies of.this stimulating 
and challenging -presentation, of this important subject can be 
had from the State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., for 
the price of 10c. 
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Administration of the Health, Pp hysical 


Education and Recreation P rogram 


By Epwin C. Broome 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Address Delivered before the Health and Physical Education Section, National Education Association, Atlantic City, N. J., February 24, 19% 


genre are three definite, but closely related parts 
in a complete plan of physical and health educa- 
tion: Health Service, Physical Training, Rec- 
reation. This afternoon’s program recognizes these 
three phases. All three phases are directed toward a 
common objective—the building of healthy bodies and 
healthy minds. 

The approach to the problem may be from three 
different directions; but it should be a coordinated ap- 
proach if there is to be a minimum of wasted energy 
and resource, and a maximum of effectiveness. We have 
now heard what constitutes a suitable program in each 
field of our subject, from a practitioner of recognized 
distinction in each field. My task seems to be to discuss 
the most effective plan of administering a total program 
of health, physical education, and recreation in a public 
school system. 

My approach to the subject will naturally be that of 
a superintendent of schools in a large city. In a large 
city every human and professional aspect of the prob- 
lem is present. There is also the advantage of an ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff of sufficient extent 
to ensure that every item of the problem shall receive 
attention by qualified experts following a unified and 
thoroughly coordinated program. The fact that this 
ideal state of affairs exists in few, if any, large cities, 
makes it a more attractive center around which to 
group our arguments. 

Any plan of health and physical education should 
properly be directed towards four objectives—(1) Cor- 
rect information, frankly but tactfully conveyed; 
(2)proper health habits, firmly fixed by appropriate 
practices; (3) sane and wholesome attitudes, sedulous- 
ly cultivated through proper instruction, good example, 
and abundant practice; (4) properly developed 
physiques. 

I. Organization of the System 

What form of organization is best calculated to 
realize these results? On this point the experts are 
not in entire agreement. A complete organization of 
physical and health education for a large city embraces 
six fields— 

Physical training and corrective work. 
Recreation, including all athletics. 

Instruction in hygiene and physiology. 

‘Medical service. 

Nurse service, and health guidance and advising. 
Sanitary supervision of school property, equip- 
ment, and environment. 


These general classifications will have to speak for 
themselves. There is insufficient time allotted to de. 
scribe each in detail. Some experts advocate the incly. 
sion of all these activities in one department under g 
single director. Others would organize them under two 
coordinate departments, as follows: 

Numbers 1, 2, and possibly 3, under a department of 
physical and health education ; and numbers 4, 5, 6, and 
possibly 3, under a department of medical and nursing 
service. Local conditions and size of school may con. 
trol the policy in some measure, as well. Both plans are 
working well in large cities, but it would seem logial 
that all enterprises that contribute to the health of the 
children should be united in one department, under a 
single director responsible to the superintendent of 
schools. a 

One argument against the single department plan 
is that neither a physical trainer nor a physician can 
possess sufficient knowledge of the entire field to give 
it adequate supervision. That is true in the case of 
directors whose training has been confined to the 
narrow field of their major interest. If a director can 
be secured who has been broadly trained in the phil- 
osophy of education, child psychology, economics, so- 
ciology, educational administration and _ supervision, 
physical education and public health, and has common 
sense and qualities of leadership, it wouldn’t matter 
materially whether he held a degree in medicine or in 
physical education. Such a leader can intelligently direct 
the work of school physicians and nurses, as well a 
that of supervisors of physical training. It is essential 
that the director be an educator who can administer his 
department with the point of view of an educator. 

This is the major consideration in the organization 
of health service. There are some minor considerations 
which deserve brief attention. One is the question of 
the full-time or the part-time school physician. There 
are advocates of both plans. The problem of cost enters 
at this point. It is difficult to secure competent and ex- 
perienced physicians on full time for the salaries usually 
available; and it is more difficult to secure a sufficient 
appropriation to pay experienced physicians salaries 
that will compensate for the surrender of private prac- 
tice. The difficulty is partially met in some large cities 
by the employment of several full-time medical super- 
visors on relatively large salaries to direct the work of 
the other part-time school physicians. Usually nurses 
are on full-time service; and should be. 

The term of employment is another subject to be con- 
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sidered. Probably the most approved practice is to em- 

Joy doctors and nurses for twelve months, with a 
month’s vacation. This plan provides health service for 
summer schools and vacation playgrounds, affords time 
for a sanitary survey of schools, for clinical service, 
and for service to children of pre-school age so that 
their physical handicaps may be removed before they 
enter school. 

The next item may or may not come logically under 
the heading of organization, but it is important. The 
entire recreational program, also ali athletics, intra- 
and inter-school, should be under the supervision of the 
departments of physical and health education. The 
coaches should be staff men and women on staff sal- 
aries. This is one effective means of curbing athletic 
hysteria, and of providing that athletics will assume 
their. proportionate place as a part of the school pro- 
gram. Another means is that of having a program of 
supervised games for all pupils, in grades above the 
sixth, at any rate, as a required part of the school work. 
Two hours a week through the school year for each 
pupil would be a reasonable requirement. This work 
should be supervised by the regular instructors in 
physical education, and should be evaluated, as arith- 
metic and language are evaluated, and credited for 
graduation. It is quite as important in the general edu- 
cation of the child. 

No organization for health education is complete 

“without adequate eye, ear, nose and throat, and dental 
clinics. These are costly, and, where necessary, the ex- 
pense might be shared by the board of health with 
the board of education, provided a workable plan of 
cooperation for their control can be devised. This plan 
is justifiable on the ground that such facilities should 
be at the service of all children who require it, whether 
in public school or not. 

A recent development has appeared in the form of a 
plan of periodic health examinations for teachers. The 
effectiveness of a system of physical and health educa- 
tion will be greatly furthered if the teachers in the 
schools are examples of good health, practice sound 
health habits, and exercise the commendable practice 
of a periodic inventory of their own physical systems. 
This is a good way of making the teachers sensitive to 
the value of health as an educational and life problem. 
In our city we have had a plan of periodical health ex- 
aminations for teachers for four years. The examina- 
tions are required of all from clerk to superintendent. 
They are made by men and women physicians on our 
medical staff. 

Some progressive cities have provided for a mental 

hygienist or psychiatrist in the organization. Not- being 
a specialist, J am unable to express a valuable opinion 
on the desirability of this addition. We all: consider the 
psychological examination as necessary for the examin- 
ation and classification of a typical child. The field of 
psychiatry or mental hygiene is so uncertain that we are 
not yet ready to condemn a school board as unprogress- 
‘Ive which has not added a psychiatrist to its staff. In 
fact,.it is practically hopeless to expect to secure an ap- 
Propriation sufficient to employ a first class psychiatrist 


from public funds. Moreover, in the larger cities there 
are mental clinics in hospitals where mental cases can 
be handled at little or no cost, and receive much better 
treatment than could be received from a second-rate 
psychiatrist employed by the board of education. 

Perhaps the establishment of mental hygiene service 
will be the next step forward. 

II. Administration of a Program of Physical and 

Health Education 


The experts again are not entirely in agreement as to 
what is the best plan of administration of a program of 
physical and health education. It would be difficult to 
prove how much of this lack of agreement is due to 
unsurmountable factors in local situations, some tra- 
ditional and somé political, and how much is born of 
sincere conviction. There is rather general agreement, 
however, that the entire program of health, physical 
education, and recreation for school children should. 
be financed and controlled by the board of education, 
and directed by the superintendent of schools; and not 


-partly by the board of education, partly by the board 
of health, and partly by welfare and other well-inten- 


tioned, but precariously supported organizations. The 
latter plan, which is so prevalent in the cities of the 
country, causes conflict of authority, duplication of 
effort and expense, entrusts the vital responsibility of 
the health of children to many whose appointment is 
due more to influence than to merit, and results in a 
total cost to the community considerably in excess of 
the expense of the same service under single control. 

We are aware of the fact that in certain cities where 
dual control of school health service, or triple control 
of health service, physical education, and recreation 
exists, there is effective cooperation between the board 


of education and the other departments of the city. In 


several states, notably in Pennsylvania, the plan of- 
dual control of the health service is fixed by statute. 
But we are expected to be advocates of plans which we 
believe to be correct in principle, and not apologists for 
plans which may work tolerably well under tactful ad- 
ministration, but which are basically unsound, and owe 
their persistency to statutory mandate or to the influ- 


_ ence of local tradition. 


One of the most important, but-difficult problems in 
the administration of a program of physical and health 
education is that of convincing all the teachers that the_ 


physical and health progtam is a vital part of the edu-_ 


cational plan, and not an appendage; that it is not only 
as important as any other subject of the curriculum, 
but is more important than any other subject of the 
curriculum, and should receive more time, and as skil- 
ful treatment. If it should ever become my good for- 
tune -to build a curriculum for a school system of a 


~ newly organized community, a systematic program of 


physical and health education would be the center of 


- the curriculum, around which the rest would be built. 


The health program would commence before school 

age with pre-school clinics and health advising in the 

homes. It -would proceed by carefully graded stages 

throughout the school course. It would embrace phys- 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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League High School 
Gu, ‘Athletic Associations 


By Mossex 
Manager of as Chicago, Illinois 


FA HE Illinois League of High School Girls’ Ath- 
letic Associations has grown noticeably in mem- 
bership and effectiveness in the past three years. 


_It now not only, includes a, point system and camps, : 
which were the first phases. of its program, but also-. 
- Play Days and an annual telegraphic Basket me: 


tournament. 

By.means of this activity program at}. ipcentive is 
offered the high school girls to become, health-conscious, 
if there is such a term, through. being enabled ; to set for. 
themselves a balanced program of health, and athletics. 

As this program is followed, awards mark the path. 


to health habits. Four are customary, . which, if consej- 


entious effort is applied, enables a girl to. garn one, each 
year she is in attendance at high; school. ‘Two of; these 


_are local awards and two state... Inasmuch as only the. 
outstanding girls secure. the. state awards, a State; 
League. membership, pin has recently been adopted 


which. any local member of the State League is en- 
titled to purchase and wear. This definitely, affiliates a 


girl with the state organization. It will lend a spirit of 
kinship. to ‘Play. Day gatherings to see girls from, many. 
different’ schools. wearing the same insignia. 


_ Play Days have become quite prevalent the country 


over. Through these sports’ days the solution to the 
_ ever-present ‘problem of how the girls’ program can be 
_kept safe and sane and incorporate the value of. social 
intercourse with girls from other ,schools,. will be found. 


“Safe” refers.to the attention to the health of each 


participant. None of the undesirable elements that un; 
dermine the health of the adolescent girl are present iny-;plan of the League to change its camp policy. and-have 


a well regulated Play Day. Proper precautions.are taken 


_ to make certain that. no harm comes. to. the-girl. ‘This 
_ done, first, by requiring preliminary. health. examina- 
tion; second, by planning a well-balanced .pregram that, . 
will not emotional | or oyerstrain, to the. 


intensive preliminary practice. 
“Sane” refers to the bearing of Play on Fest 


_of.the school program. Since no prelinsinary training is. 


a successful Play Day. hee. need. time be 
utilized for travel or for the actual “Day.” . The-activ- 
ities are enjoyed for their own sake and fo premium 


is. at stake which makes winning amperative ;to -enjoy- 


In lilinois, we that Play. Days: are 


splendid. The ‘nunaber of eenters increased from five 


« Initiate non-member schools that had manifested an 


-xneed. They are merely prolonged Play Days..So its the 


“in May of 1928 with forty-five schools and five hundred 
_ eighteen girls participating to fourteen centers with &) 
- schools and 1300 girls in May of 1929. 

The Spring Play Day with its happy feeling, good 
sportsmanship and cooperation which existed among 
girls:and physical education directors was an inspir- 
ation; and;this falljthe need of more such opportunities 
-for the Illinois high school girls was felt. 

«Thus the plans for an experimental Fall Play Day 
were made for a few hours of games and fun with th 
added interest of new acquaintances and friendships 
-made through contact with girls from neighboring 
towns.The purposes of the Fall Play Day were to con. 
tinue, the spirit of-play and friendly competition for 
girls of schools already State League members; and to 


interest. in. the League into some of the joys of the 
League programs. 

The Fall Play Day differed from those held in the 
spring insofar as it was just one half. day in length, 
This enabled all who desired. to, to attend . football 
- games: Judging from, the reports from the centers and 
guests; the instructors and girls who attendietg were 
well rewarded. 


Cae has been-a regular part of the‘ League Pro- 
gram since its very beginning i in 1920. In our camp 
report is sounded the note that since the advent of:Play 
Days, recreation camps -are- no longer filling a: vital 


«as its purpose leadership training rather than recreation. 
The plans are-not fully formulated, but an experi- 
ment was made last summer .which proved quite sue- 
That experiment was: the adult campa.The 
“program for-this year’s-high school camp. will be:based 
_on that- of the adult camp of last summer. We hope 
every school will be represented by three-or four of its 
girls whe :will benefit from a week of instruction and 
-camp:- life so: that.they.. may returm to:their school com 
-munities and there-be influential leaders and -assistants 
promoting a health-athletic program -for-all -the girls. 
The adult camp experiment of last year-wilt-be re 
peated, no longer as an experiment but rather as a 
established integral part of the League program. It pre 
vides for instructors;;who have ‘had to teach classes it 
physical education for which they have not. had su 
ficient — preparation, an_opportunity to get-a brief 
(Concluded on -page.45)... 
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The Road to 


Healthy F eet 


By Meyer M. Pottocx 
Physical Director, Jenner School, Chicago 


the Jenner Public School, Chicago, for the pur- 

pose of correcting certain foot deformities 
through the aid of Corrective Gymnastics. These de- 
formities range from the weak foot with an arch strain 
to the advanced type of flatfoot. 

This experiment should be of interest to all physical 
education teachers because we must acknowledge that 
a host of ills can be traced directly to foot disor- 
ders. One can readily believe that a painful corn can 
cause a bad temper, but not so easily realize that a fallen 
arch can be responsible for pains as severe as rheuma- 
tism. These pains often are mistaken for this affliction, 
for the average person does not know that flatfeet can 
produce headaches, affect the sight, result in spinal cur- 
vature and be responsible for still other ills. 

The amount of pain, nervous strain, and misery 
caused by bad feet is appalling. The amount of time, 
energy, and money lost through foot ills runs into tre- 
mendous totals annually. It seems unbelievable, but 
statistics—government figures—show that out of every 
ten persons seven have some foot trouble. 

The subject of flatfeet among children is becom- 
ing more and more important. This condition has not 
been given proper consideration by the majority of 
those who can either cure or help in a cure. 

A class of the 7th grade children come into the gym. 
We physical educators will sometimes give them a short 
floor talk concerning the eyes, the ears, the teeth, to try 
to impress upon the children the necessity of giving 
these serious attention. While talks on these subjects 
are worthwhile, the hygiene of the foot should not be 
neglected. The former defects are more obvious and 
have naturally received more attention from parents, 
teachers, and even the children themselves. Yet the 
feet, that are to carry the children through daily tasks 
and contribute so much to their well being and happi- 
ness, are given little consideration until they cause in- 
convenience, discomfort and pain. 


Te is a report of an experiment conducted at 


The human foot is a wonderful structure. It deserves. 


at least a reasonable amount of attention. In it are 
26 bones; or in both feet, one-fourth of all the bones 
of the body.. This shows the importance Nature places 
on the foot—this marvelous mechanism that coor- 


‘dinates perfectly when we stand or walk. But when 
-this arrangement, delicate as it is intricate, is dis- 


turbed by even a minor cause, there is trouble, not only 
in the foot, but, as pointed out before, frequently in 
other parts of the body as well. We should through 
the physical education department impress the growing 
child with these facts. He should be made to realize 


. that there is no reason whatever for going about with 


suffering feet, feet that make him walk old and look old, 
and even cripple him. If a child has foot trouble, he 
should be taught to know that it is not necessarily due 
to the style and size of the shoe he wears, but may be 
the resuit of physical weakness or an incorrect way of 
walking. 

Feet are divided into three large families, considered 
from the ankle joint, as follows: 

1. Normal Foot: The healthy normal foot should 
have a well marked arch under the instep and its toes 
should be freely developed, not cramped together. 


POINT OF SUPPORT 


The bones of the foot are arranged in groups which 
we know as arches. There are four of them; first, 
the Inner Longitudinal which runs from the great 
toe joint to the heel bone; the Outer Longitudinal, 
from the little toe joint to the heel; the Transverse 
Arch which crosses the foot at the instep; and the 
Anterior Metatarsal Arch, which runs across the foot 
just behind the toes. They give the foot three bearing 
points which carry the body’s weight and balance when 
we walk; the weight falling directly upon three points 
| of a triangle formed by the bases of 
the os calcis and the first and fifth 
metatarsals. 

The normal functions of the foot 
are first, weight bearing, and second, 
flexible locomotion. 

“Weight Bearing Line :Normally 
a plumb line dropped from the mid- 
dle of the patella falls through the 
middle of the astragalus and a point 
between the bases of the first and 
second toes. In a normal foot, a line drawn through the 
middle of the great toe and continued backward passes 
through a central point in the heel, and is known as 
Meyer’s Line. . 

“Two bones of great importance are the astragalus 
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and the os calcis, the former because it is the mortise 
bone between the leg and the foot. The astragalus 
articulates with the tibia, fibula, scaphoid and with the 
os calcis in three places; it cannot move itself because 
it has no muscle attachments. It is subject to more 
superincumbent weight than any other bone in the body. 
The os calcis is important because of its attachment for 
the Achilles tendon and plantar fascia, and furnishing 
the initial bearing surface of the foot as it strikes the 
ground in walking. The scaphoid and first cuneiform 
bones owe their importance to the attachments of liga- 
ments, and especially the tendons of the peroneus 
longus, and anterior and posterior tibial muscles. 

“The longitudinal arch is composed of the os calcis, 
astragalus, scaphoid, first and second cuneiforms, the 
first metatarsal and the phalanges of the great toe. 
When a foot is in action it is supported chiefly by 
muscles, but when standing, chiefly by ligaments.” 

2. Pes-valgus: A hyper-pronation of the ankle joint. 
This is the real term for flat foot—flattened arch. With 
a pronated ankle, the weight of the body goes directly 
through the longitudinal arch which cannot support it 
and so collapses, and flatfoot results. Flatfoot is simply 
an advanced case of weak foot. Sufferers walk with a 
shuffling gait ; the elasticity of the arch is gone; the cir- 
culation is impeded and the feet are cold, clammy, some- 
times numb. Pains often extend up the legs, the back, 
and even the head, affecting the sight. The shoe counter 
is run over to a greater degree than in weak foot, the 
shank is broken down and the heel worn off on the in- 


‘side. The feet tire easily; they ache, and the shoes 


bother. 
3. Pes-varus: A hyper-supination of the ankle joint 
(Club Foot). 


ins outlook, after working with a flatfooted child is 
very good, depending on how well the corrective 
teacher carries out the treatment. Parents or guardians 
can help a great deal in obtaining good results. In 
the rigid type the course is prolonged and the prog- 
nosis is guarded. In cases such as these (rigid types) 
it usually requires about a year for a cure, but it must 
be understood that the shoes need attention indefinitely. 

Pronation nine out of ten times is the cause of the 


FLAT FOOT INNER View 
SHOWING DEPRESSED ARCH 
AND JOINT SEPARATION. 


OUTER JOINTS 
| 


POINT OF UPPORT 
DISPLACED MED/ALWARD 


1 American Journal of Diseases of Children: May, 1926; vol. 31. 


GAPING OF JOINT: 
ON INNER BORDER 


arch breaking down. If you have a good Posture 
the ankle joint, you will not have a breakdown we. 
arch. In long, rapidly growing feet, there is a definite 
type of weak, pronated or flatfoot that appears coing. 
dent with adolescence. 

The above material is given for the purpose of mak 
ing clearer the procedure that should be employed in 
trying to correct certain foot deformities. The Writer 
now proposes to describe an experiment conducted 
during the year 1929. 

On April 9th at the Jenner School, Chicago, impres. 
sions were taken of 223 pairs of boys’ feet. The results 
may be divided into the following four groups: 


IMPRINT OF PER- BEFORE AFTER 
FECT FOOT EXERCISES EXERCISES 
GROUP A. Normal Group 
114—White 
12—Colored 
Total 126 
GROUP B. Weak Foot with Arch Strain 
22—White 
8—Colored 
Total 30 
GROUP C. Beginning Stages of Flatfoot. 
32—White 
6—Colored 
Total 38 
GROUP D. Advanced Type of Flatfoot 
16—White 
13—Colored 
Total 29 7 
White Colored 


__ These impressions of the boys’ feet were made ona 


Pedograph Machine, and they furnish very interesting 
data. As can be seen from the above figures, 56 pet 
cent were normal and about 44 per cent had some sort 
of foot defect. 

Corrective Classes were started on Monday, Aptil 
15th, 1929. Groups B, C. and D were given Corrective 
treatment averaging 28 periods of 30 minute duration 
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A CLASS AT JENNER SCHOOL DOING 
FOOT EXERCISES 


—over a length of seven weeks. This lasted until the 
third week of the school year in June. During the 
third week in June, foot tests were again taken for the 
purpose of verifying results, if any were obtained. 
These before and after pictures are a story in them- 
selves. They were a revelation and proved to be a 
great source of satisfaction to the boys. 

I want to bring to the attention of the reader, some of 
the results obtained. These results were obtained after 
seven weeks of corrective work, and lack of available 
space makes it impossible to print all of these before 
and after pictures. 

Number of Cases Undergoing Treatment 


75.7 per cent showed some sort of improvement 
24.3 per cent showed no improvement 
Study these pictures, they indicate the situation before treat- 
ment and after. 


Treatment 


The treatment is to teach proper walking, to in- 
crease the power of supporting structure, to increase 
the local circulation, to produce supination and to at- 
tempt to correct the associated pathology. The methods 
of making the treatment effective are: 


1. Prescribe proper shoes. 

2. Undergo a system of corrective treatment. 

3. Massage and contrast foot baths. A requisite for the 
health of the foot is that this member must be kept clean. 


In teaching a child to walk, he should be encouraged 
to walk with the feet parallel or toeing in slightly. He 
should come down on his heels, tilt the weight to the 


outer border of the foot and come up on the toes with . 


a spring. 
Exercises for Pes-Valgus Conditions 
(Flatfoot—Weak Ankles) 


_ Exercises are the most important factor in the treat- 
ment. They are active and resistive, and should be 
carried out twice daily in bare or in stockinged feet. 
Exercises must be done slowly, and the feet should 
never be allowed to “come down with a bang.” In 
correcting a flatfoot, supination exercises are the only 
kind to be used. In the building-up process there are 
two factors to be considered: one is the ankle, and the 
other is the arch. The following muscles must be 
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worked upon: Tibialis Anticus and Posticus, Peroneus 
longus and Brevis, Soleus, Gastrocnemius, 

There are a great many special exercises for the 
correction of a Pes-Valgus, but I found the following 
to be the most valuable: (Carried out in the gym or at 


home). 


1. Stand barefooted with the feet parallel and about 2 inches 


FIGURE 1 


apart straddling a seam or 
a line in a rug; or a chalk 
line on the gym floor. On 
the count of 1, the feet 
are forcibly turned out, so 
that the weight is borne 
on the outer borders (Fig. 
1). On the count of 2, 
they are allowed to slow- 
ly roll in, but not all the 
way (about 25 to 100 
times ). 


FIGURE 2 


2. Same as Exercise 1, except that the two big toes are 
held together on the floor. (Starting position) See Fig. 2. 


3. Standing with the feet 
straddling a seam in the rug, or 
line on the floor, the child walks 
across the gym with all the 
weight borne on the outer bor- 
ders of the feet. Fig. 3. 


FIGURE 4 


4. Same as Exercise 3, but child walks across the room on 
the outside of the heels. (Outer borders of the heels—see Fig. 
4). If done correctly this is a strenuous exercise—patient will 


feel a sharp pain running up through the big toe. 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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GOOD POSITION FOR 
“LOOSING ARROW” 


ARCHERY AIDS POSTURE 


FINDING THE 
“POINT OF DRAW” 


By Dr. Frank Lynam 
University of Michigan 


ery which I think would aid the beginner and 

cut short that rather long period that exists be- 
tween shooting the arrow at the target and shooting 
with some degree of surety of where it is going. 

There is much that cannot be taught, the Archer has 
to learn it: just where the balance is on the hand and 
the amount of pressure there ; the amount of pull at the 
chin; and many other co-ordinations that come only by 
repetition. 

One should start with a definite plan of procedure 
until a routine has been developed to build form: there 
is a tendency for the beginner to want to evolve a su- 
perior method s¢rictly his own and original; however, 
if he reserves this indulgence for a later period, after 
he has learned the technique of the majority, I think 
that he will get on much faster. I find that the best 
shots I have met shoot remarkably alike when their ways 
are analyzed though they may look quite different. 

The formula and system that I have used for the last 
three years at a boy’s camp has been as follows, with a 
preliminary explanation of what each word stands for. 

First, Bow: that means grip the bow at its handle in 
the left hand—for right handers—not too tightly as the 
bow wants to be held loosely enough to turn as the 
string is drawn back, otherwise the bow might be held 
twisted in the hand and as the arrow left the string it 
would give it a little flip causing a wild shot; in other 
words, the string wants to pull squarely back from the 


oe ee are a few instructions concerning Arch- 


bow. The bow should press on the ball of the thumb 
over the wrinkle that lies between it and the hand on the 
palmar side. The line of the wrist and hand on the little 
finger side is nearly straight; the angle made by the 
back of the hand and wrist varies somewhat with the 
individual, but an average is about forty-five degrees. 
Second, Arrow: the arrow should be grasped be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger (at its notched end, 
called the nock of the arrow) and placed across the bow 
which is held nearly horizontal, at the side, string on the 
under side of wrist. The arrow is then pushed forward 
until the joint of the index finger, which will be on the 
under side of the string, touches it ; then allow the joint 
to slip under and forward of the string on the arrow 
again. You now hold the arrow by the nock at the small 
end of an angle formed by the thumb and fore ‘inger 
in front of the string; and all that you have to do is 
draw back on the arrow and the only place for the 
arrow to go is on the string. A slight rolling motion of 
the fingers tells you whether it is in place or not and, 
if not, puts it there. This is a good habit to get fixed. 
Third, Heels: a line passing through the heels should 
pass through the “bulls eye;” the body should be held 
erect as in the military “at attention,” feet a few inches 
apart. 
Fourth, Head: One should turn the head and look 
directly at the “bulls eye” and should hold there without 
change not only until the arrow is loosed but has hit. 
Fifth, Raise: The bow up to this time has been held 
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at the side at practically arm’s length with the arrow 
nocked ; you now raise it up with a twisting motion of 
the hand to the height that you think is correct and the 
twisting motion of the hand has carried it to a slight 
angle to the right of the body, about ten degrees. 
Sixth, Draw: Draw the arrow back to the same point 
on the chin and always to that same point, no matter 
what the distance is to be shot; then loose. The string 
should leave the fingers on the draw-back, otherwise 
there is a tendency to follow the string as it leaves the 


- fingers and cause undershooting—called “creeping.” 


The bow should be so held as to give a fair clearance 
between the arm and the string; to do this, the left 
arm should be so held as to have a firm brace against 
the shoulder, the arm should form the hypotenuse of a 
triangle that has for its long side the arrow and for its 
short side the distance from the arrow to the shoulder. 
This swings the arm slightly to the right; thus the ar- 
row would be in a line parallel with the shoulders and 
about eight inches in front of them giving the proper 
clearance for the string. In the beginning it is a good 
idea to stick the drawing thumb out at right angles to 
the arrow, thus insuring a fair space. To let the 
shoulder buckle in will narrow this angle and the string 
will rasp down the sleeve. A good way to cure this 
habit is to take a good stiff bow and shoot with the arm 
bare ; one experience is usually sufficient. The left elbow 
should be held firm and as near straight as possiblé: 
if you have an elbow that buckles in, you must get the 
habit of holding at the same angle with every shot; if 
you have one that won’t quite straighten, it is your good 
fortune as it gives a good clearance to the string. 

At the end of the draw, the right forearm and 
arrow should be in about a straight line very near to 
a horizontal position. The arrow is held on the string 
by the first three fingers and between the index and 
middle fingers; the string should cut across the pads 
of the last joints of the fingers about midway. Some 
hold an arrow so that the string is somewhat diagonal 
across the pads—about two thirds of the index finger 
terminal pad, midway of the middle finger, terminal 
pad, and about one third of the ring-finger. 

At first there is a tendency for the arrow to pull away 
from the bow as you draw. A little practice will correct 
this tendency. This fault is generally due to drawing 
the wrist toward you and can be cured by reaching 
around the string with wrist bowed out somewhat ; then, 
as you draw, the arrow will be pressed against the bow. 
Raise the bow only as far as is necessary and do not 
flourish it up in the air and down again; this is a waste 
of time and a detriment to the quick aiming. 

I believe that it is better in the beginning to raise 
the bow to what one considers the proper distance but 
with the arrow very little drawn; get-your aim then, 
and draw straight back to the chin and loose. It gets 
one in the habit of pulling straight back and is less likely 
to get one into the habit of creeping; also it gets you 
in the habit of pulling directly back to the chin—a very 
important factor in shooting. 

If you sight over the point of an arrow, fully drawn 

(Continued on page 46) 


No. 4663-A. Sport shoe of 
beige elk with gristle sole. . 
All-leather heel. 


ootwear 


Our assortment for Spring and Sum- 
mer includes correct footwear for 
sport, campus, dress, and Commence- 
ment. All have the moderate heel and 
toe so essential to school require- 
ments. Upon request, our representa- 
tive will visit your school with a display 
of over sixty styles. Or, if you prefer, 
you may order your size by mail. 


THAYER 
McNEIL 


47 TEMPLE PLACE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$10.00 


No. 5.354-A. One-strap 
slipper of white kidskin. Ideal 
shoe for Commencement wear. 
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The Journal of HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


announce their 


Spring Publications 


The following books are in press: 


Track Athletics M&: OLDS has written a book especially de- 
and Cross Country signed to help the High School coach and 
contestant. The material is arranged in simple, 

by orderly style. Special attention is paid to Cross 

Lioyp W. Otps Country. His reputation as a successful coach is 


Director of Track Athletics borne out by the string of Championships his 
Michigan State Normal College teams have won. 


Bound in Cloth—67 Illustrations—Price, $2.00 


Growing Straight H™ is a book of great interest! The North 
Pe a _American Indian is famous for his bearing, 
Control as Practiced by the North American physique and control of emotions. At last we have 
an authoritative book divulging his methods of 
by physical and mental control. Every physical edu- 
Mauve SmitH WILLIAMs cator will want to read this book. 


Bound in Cloth—Illustrated by the Author—Price, $2.00 


Elements of the Free Dance E venture to state that this little book will 

ne become the “Bible” of all dancing teach- 
ers. It is an outstanding contribution to the theory 
of modern dancing. 


Bound in Cloth—Fully Illustrated—Price, $1.50 


ELIZABETH SELDEN 


A Health Revue Sk Revue is especially adapted for Junior 
A Pageant of Health Activities High Schools and will be heartily welcomed 
by in Health Education Programs. It is easy and sim- 

MARGARET STRASSLER ple to enact. Order now. 


Bound in Cloth—Many half-tone Illustrations—Price $1.00 


Send for our New Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
67 West 44th St. Publishers New York 
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Three New Pageants are Now Ready 


Pageants with a Purpose Series 


Edited by DR. LINWOOD TAFT 


THE RECOMPENSE—4 Pageant—by Eruet Hormes and Nina G. Carey 
For the Closing Exercises of a Junior High School Class 


The entire activity program of the school is enacted in pageant form 


THE GOLDEN AGE-—A Dramatic Dance Pageant of Mythology—by Katuarine L. CHAPMAN 
This lovely pageant is based on Shakerly Marmion’s Poem “Legend of Cupid and Psyche” 
Section No. 217 in the Physical Education Handbook Price 50c. 


THE FESTIVAL OF INDIAN CORN—by Esse’V. HatHaway 
An Historical Pageant depicting the setiling of the Western Plains 
Section No..216 in the Physical Education Handbook. Price 50c. 


Section No. 215 in the Physical Education Handbook. Price 50c. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
FOR WOMEN 


Two Important Books Which Will Be Ready This Summer 


Miss Frymir, author of “Basketball for Women” has scored again! Her 
new book is the last word on track athletics for women. We predict that 


by the sales of this book will equal those of “Basketball for Women.”. Your 
order will be filled immediately upon publication. 


ALICE FRYMIR 


THE RHYTHM 
OF THE REDMAN 


Here is the latest book on the habits, customs, dances, and life of the 
Redman! Mrs. Buttree, collaborating with Mr. Seton, author of many 
books on woodcraft and Indian Lore, has made a permanent record of the 


vanishing Indian. Fifty-eight fully described Indian dances are set to 


by music. Mr. Seton has made many beautiful illustrations including four in 
color, describing Indian costumes, headdresses, etc. It is truly a complete 
story of the Indian. The reader can learn how to make authentic Indian 
Introduction and Illustrations by clothes, bows and arrows, etc. from this book. The bookmaking is of 

Ernest Thompson Seton 


Jutta M. 


the highest quality enhancing the value of the book. 


NEWS NOTE 


Mr. John Barnes Pratt, President of A. S. Barnes and 
Company, has left for an extended trip through England, 
France and Germany. He expects to see Dr. Matthias, au- 
thor of ‘“‘The Deeper Meaning of Physical Education” and 
other leaders of Physical Education in Germany. Also he 
hopes to find new material for publication in this country. 
We know that his friends in the Physical Educational field 
will await with interest the results of his trip. He will 
return sometime in June. 


QUERY 


Did you read Dr. Sven Lokrantz’ illuminating article 
on “Corrective Physical Education Practiced in Los An- 
geles City Schools in the March Journal? If not, we 
suggest that you do, for you will see what one large city 
has accomplished in this important branch of Physical Ed- 
ucation. The story is a thrilling one: dry statistics appear 
in living fire. One is amazed at the miracles that have 
been wrought, 

Naturally we are pleased, for our book, ‘Corrective 
Physical Education for Groups” by Dr. Chas. L. Lowman, 
Claire Colestock and Hazel Cooper puts into accessible 
form the practical methods which have attained such won- 
derful results. 


A. S. Barnes and Company 


Books on Health Send for Our 
and Physical New Complete 
Education 67 West 44th St. New York Catalogue 
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School Control of Communicable Diseag 


By A ten G. IRELAnp, M. D. 
State Director of Health and Physical Education, New Jersey 


These suggestions apply only to the public school. 
The list is not exhaustive but it includes those items re- 
garded as essential. 


1. Clean, light, properly ventilated, well-equipped (as to 
sanitary essentials) school buildings. 

2. Immunization available to all pupils. 

3. The school authorities should religiously observe the 
code and ruling of local state health departments. 

4. A daily systematic, but interesting, health inspection 
conducted by the teacher immediately upon the opening of the 
morning session. 

5. Immediate exclusion, upon opening the morning ses- 
sion or the afternoon session in case of part-time schools, of any 
pupil exhibiting any indications of deviation from normal con- 
dition. Coincident with exclusion, notification of the home 
including a statement as to the reason for exclusion and a rec- 
ommendation that a physician be consulted at once. 

6. Immediately upon the exclusion of a pupil, the teacher 
of a brother or sister of the excluded pupil should be notified. 
Immediate exclusion of all relatives residing in a common home 
is strongly advised. It is well for the principal of a school 
to have a file for showing the location of all brothers and sisters 
of all pupils in his building. 

7. Immediate exclusion of school contacts with known cas- 
es of communicable disease. 


8. Establishing and enforcing rules governing the read-° 


mission to school of pupils excluded because of suspicious signs 
and symptoms; because of diagnosed communicable disease; 
because of contact with a known case. 

9. A rule that pupils absent for three days or more for 
unknown cause can not be readmitted to the classroom without 
a certificate from the school nurse or school physician. 

10. All known cases, contacts, and excluded suspected cases 
should be reported daily to the health officer of the community. 
11. The health officer of the community should notify daily 


_ the school health workers or the school executive office of all 


known cases of communicable disease in the community. 

12. The two rules immediately above should also be put 
into effect for contiguous townships, boroughs, or municipalities 
from which pupils are taken. 

13. It is well for the school executive to have prepared in 
advance a plan of mobilization of all forces and of attack upon 
an epidemic should one threaten or suddenly arise among the 
school children. 

14. The superintendent of schools, the supervising principal, 
and each building principal should establish a system of reports 
whereby he will be accurately informed daily of the health con- 
ditions in the system or the school. He should be able to tell be- 
fore noon of each day. how many pupils are absent because of 
illness, how many were excluded and the cause in each case, 
the schools and the rooms, etc. It is frequently of great value 
to have these figures since with them the beginning of a epidem- 
ic can be detected early, the source of the disease can be more 
readily determined, and the teachers can be warned. 

15. Special measures of inspection in time of epidemic. 

16. Keeping schools open in time of epidemic except when 
the number of pupils and teachers absent is so great that the 
organization and conduct of the school is paralyzed. Rarely 
is it necessary to close schools. 

17. Boards of Education should consistently adhere to the 
accepted practice of keeping schools open and refuse to be in- 
fluenced by the demands of parents to close schools. 

18. Fumigation should be resorted to only when it seems 
expedient to satisfy the popular opinion. It should be used very 
rarely. 


19. Occasionally, depending upon the disease, the virul 
and the number of cases, it is good practice to wash with sae 
infecting solution all desk tops used by the ill Pupils, all door 
knobs, handrails, and water faucets. This is only neces ’ 
severe epidemics and with certain diseases. It should he ae 
out daily. 

20. Destroying papers, small articles, and old worn books 
taken from the desk of a pupil known to have a communicable 
disease. New or valuable books can be withdrawn from use and 
daily exposed to sunshine or dry air for a long period, 

21. Janitors should be instructed in preventive measures and 
in sanitary procedures. They should be made familiar with the 
general facts concerning contagion. 

22. Wooden toilet seats should be revarnished annually to 
prevent a rough creviced surface in which dirt, skin scales, 
fungi, and bacteria may accumulate. 

23. Great care should be the constant rule with respect tp 
the washing of silver and glasses in the school kitchen or lunch. 
room. 

24. Conferences between school health specialistis and teach. 
ers to acquaint the latter with classroom procedures in com. 
municable disease control and with the general indication of jj. 
ness. This is especially desirable in time of epidemic and 2 
those seasons of the year when contagious diseases are -most 
prevalent. 

25. Absolute prohibition of the use of the common drinking 
cup, towel, comb, or hair brush. 

26. Persistent and intelligent efforts on the part of the 
teacher to train pupils to refrain from putting fingers, pencils, 
penholders, etc., into the mouth, and from biting the nails, 

27. Ventilating and flooding the room with sunlight at 
every opportunity—recesses, passing periods, noontime, etc. 

28. Teaching pupils in a manner to strengthen habits and 
attitudes with regard to covering the nose and mouth with a 
handkerchief or turning the head away from others when nec- 
essary to cough or sneeze. 

29. Prohibiting the interchange of articles and utensils— 
as pencils, erasers, paint brushes, penholders, caps, handker- 
chiefs, and other pieces of clothing; and abolishing all supplies 
of small articles for common use. 

30. Prohibiting the “swapping of bites” or the giving away 
of articles of food. 

31. Maintaining a school or room organization whereby 
each pupil is assigned a seat and desk for regular and individual 
use throughout the term or year. This means that pupils should: 
not be permitted to choose or to use seats at random. 

32. Cloakrooms or clothing closets or lockers that are light 
and,ventilated and in which the hooks are far enough apart to 
permit free circulation of air around and between the garments. 

33. Provisions for drying the clothing of pupils or, lacking 
such measures, regulations calling for the exclusion of the pu 
pil who is too wet to remain in school. 

34. Requirements concerning the washing of hands after 
going to the toilet and before eating. 

35. Care should be exercised with regard to publicity given 
prevailing health conditions lest fear and hysteria be engender- 
ed. Teachers should be warned against talking too much abott 
disease and germs and against showing concern over conditions 
Nervous and morbidly introspective children are prone to emo 
tional shock under conditions of stress the facts of which are 
little understood by them. Sometimes such children develop 
phobias and obsessions from which they never escape. 

36. An educational program for parents, designed to wil 
the cooperation of the home and to acquaint the parents with 
their responsibilities in preventing communicable disease among 
children. 
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a in part is the comment of 
J. E. Rogers in his column, “Around the Country” 
run in the March issue of “Health and Physical 


Education.” He refers to the Intramural Sports - 


Building of the University of Michigan. The 
above picture is of the main gymnasium of this 
building. 


Bicone there are other fine 
sports buildings in use and under construction 
throughout the country, we heartily agree with 
Mr. Rogers. The Intramural Sports Building of 
the University of Michigan is not only beautiful 
in design, but is commodious and particularly well 
arranged. 


W: feel justly .proud of the 
fact that VESTAL products are used in the main- 
tenance of this building. Its spotless cleanliness 
and atmosphere of vigorous health are indicative 


“The Finest Sports Building in the Country 
isat Ann Arbor...... 


99 


of the results that can be obtained with VESTAL 
products and Programs. We feel qualified to 
answer any and all questions regarding Gym 
Floor Treatments and Sanitary Conditions. A 
few VESTAL Products are listed below— 


Vestal Gymnasium Finish — A correct 
treatment for gym floors. : 


Briten - All —An efficient cleanser, particu- 
larly suited for most types of floors and 
cleaning of woodwork and furniture. 


Vesco Pine —An efficient disinfectant carry- 
ing a definite Phenol Co-Efficient. 


Formazone Mint Spray A cooling deodorant 


XXX Syrup Soap—A heavy soap base man- 
ufactured from finest raw materials and by 
exact methods. 


Our Representatives are prepared to offer sound advice regarding Sanitary Conditions 
and Floor Maintenance Problems 


VESTAL CHEMICAL CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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“LAFAYETTE HYGIENE” ONE PIECE GYM 
DANCING SUITS ARE PROVING MORE POPULAR 
EACH DAY..... 


Practice makes Perfect . . . but perfection 
can only be reached by practicing correctly, 
In the Gymnasium or Dancing class, the 
proper garb is as important in correct prac. 
tice as are the instructions; and complete 
hygienic freedom from bodily discomfort 
goes hand in hand with the ease and grace 
developed in these activities. 


The “Lafayette Hygiene” one-piece Gym 
or Dance Suit has been so designed as to 
allow perfect freedom of the limbs and to 
entirely eliminate the old-fashioned binding 
waistline. This garment has a practical 
value also, in that it stands the hardest, most 
vigorous wear and washes beautifully. The 
colors and styles are very attractive and are 
proving more and more popular. Ail colors 
guaranteed absolutely fast. 


May be had in sleeveless or short sleeves, 
V-Neck or Sport Collar. Made in all want- 
ed cotton materials for $2.00. 


If you are unable to secure this hygiene 
Your Guarantee suit at your store, communicate with head- 
quarters, and we shall be glad to advise the 


Garments to give satisfactory wear and nearest dealer. 
service. We stand back of and author- 
ize the retailer in assuring prompt and 
satisfactory adjustments, should any 
cause for complaint or dissatisfaction 
arise. 


THE LAFAYETTE!MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


GUARANTEED MAKE 


REG U S PAT OFFICE 


Sold at Cut-Out 
Che T AFAYETTE MFG. COMPANY 
tores an -_ Mailed 
Sper Good 20 West Redwood St. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Squad Organization Pm Gymnasium Classes 


By Bowers 
Playground and Recreation -Association, New York City 


ganized so as to give the students a maximum 

amount of activity in a short period of time and 
small space as is so often the case? The following squad 
system has been worked out successfully for class in- 
struction and after-school athletics, as a means of over- 
coming the handicaps of present school systems which 
lack sufficient physical education teachers, and time 


and space allotments. 


Organization of the Squad System 


1. Select a number of “key” girls in every gymnasium class, 
so that there is one outstanding girl for every nine students. 

2. Form gym squads of ten each, with a “key” girl as captain. 
Try to make the squads of equal strength, as to age, height, 
weight and grade in school. 

3. Have each squad elect a lieutenant, and also, if it wishes, a 
color and a name; and make up a song and yell. This should 
be a permanent organization lasting throughout the school 

ear. 

4, sll month, the squad elects a new lieutenant, the present 
sub-officer becomes captain, and the latter returns to the 
ranks of the squad. Thus in a ten months’ school session 
every girl has an opportunity to be a lieutenant and a cap- 
tain of her squad for a month each. 

Administration 

1. The instructor in charge should have regular meetings of 
the captains and lieutenants, explaining the plan and in- 
structing them in their duties and in the activities to be 
taught in the next sessions of the class. 

2. Each captain should have a card for the records of her 
squad—names of members, dates, absence excuses, records, 
achievements, etc. All the cards of one class, with sufficient 
pencils, should be in a box marked with the class period and 
day. This box is placed by the instructor on the gym desk 
just before class. 

3. Each squad has a definite meeting place in the gym or on 
the play field. The members line up behind the lieutenant 
in a certain order immediately upon arrival. The captain 
gets her squad card and pencil, takes the roll, reports ab- 
sentees to the instructor and returns the card to the box. 
She then conducts her squad to the proper place and teaches 
the activity designated for that squad for that day. If the 
captain is absent, the lieutenant takes charge.’ 

4. The instructor checks on the absentees, uniforms and ex- 
cuses, assists the captains, instructs and corrects the indi- 
viduals or squads. 

5. After a certain period, five to ten minutes, the teacher gives 
—— and the squads rotate to another place and another 
a ty. 


H= can a large gymnasium class of girls be or- 


Program 
EXAMPLE: Basketball Technique 


Let us suppose we have a high school with sixteen 
Physical Education classes of varying size, meeting 
twice a week, forty-five minutes per period. There is 
. one teacher and the girls can have only occasional use 
of the gymnasiui after school. Let us suppose that the 
largest gym class averages sixty girls. There will be 
six squads in this class. The instructor has met with 
the squad officers and taught them five activities which 


are preliminary to basketball. 

The instructor posts a schedule for the classes as fol- 
lows: 

The period will be divided as follows: 


Dress and Roll 8 minutes 
Announcements and formal exercises if 
Playing one game in the inter gym 
45 minutes 


Squad practice in Basketball Technique 

A—Free throw, north end of gym. 

B—Relays, east side. 

C—Jumping and guarding, center 

D—Goal throwing, south end. 

E—Juggle, bounce, pivot and guarding, west side. 
Squads numbered I, II, etc. 


Monday Thursday 


Squad Squad Periods Squad Periods 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
I A B c D B E 
II B Cc D B E A 
Tit vy D B E A B 
IV D B E A B Cc 
Vv B E A B D 
VI E A B C D B 


Note: Two squads compete against each other in the relay 
period. The schedule of activities will be repeated for three 
weeks, the first week for teaching, the second for practice and 
correcting mistakes, the third for competition. for squad and in- 
dividual marks. 


In the last nine minutes of the period the inter gym 
squad basketball tournament will be conducted. Every 


squad will play every other squad one game of nine 


minutes as follows: 


First Week Squad vs Squad Final Fifth Week Squad vs Squad Final 
I II Ill Vv 


Monday Score Monday Score 
Thursday III IV Thursday I 

Second Week Sixth Week 

Monday _— VI Monday II IV 
Thursday I III Thursday III VI 
Third Week Seventh Week 

Monday - II Vv Monday I VI 
Thursday IV VI Thursday Il III 
Fourth Week Eighth Week 

Monday I IV Monday IV Vv 
Thursday II VI 


The winner is the team winning the largest per- 
centage of games played in the league schedule. Per- 
centage is determined by dividing the number of games 
won by the number of games played. At the end of 
the season the champion squads of all gym classes meet 
to determine the gym Squad Champions of the School. 
This is accomplished by means of an ordinary elimina- 
tion tournament conducted after school. 

Thus practically every girl in school has an opportu- 
nity to play on a team. This squad method of instruc- 
tion in fundamentals and for competition can be used 
for many games.’ The same squad method is invaluable 


in teaching apparatus and stunts. 


1 See ‘Games for Girls” Chart, P.R.A.A., 315 4th Ave., New York, 
N. Y., and “An Athletic Program,” Hillas & Knighton, A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, N. Y., Price $2.00. 
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Activities on Apparatus 


By J. H. McCuttocu 
Professor of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


(Continued from February issue) 


‘The Low Horizontal Bar most straight and lunge forward as far as Possible, 
the same time hooking R knee on bar, doing fg ; 

IV. Back circle. knee circle and coming to rest in starting Position 

Approach. Stand about a foot away from bar—ordinary (c) Dismount: Change back to ordinary grasp. 3 

grasp. Drop back and swing under the bar, releasing R 


as you drop back, finish with underswing dismount, 


py 


~ 


Swe Views. 


2. (a) Approach, Stand’ ordinary grasp. 
(b) Mount. Heel circle mount as in II-3 to side seat; 


(a) Swing right leg back, then forward and up over Reverse grasp. Lift body off bar, keep arms alg 
the bar, followed immediately by the left leg. The straight and lunge forward as far as possible, hooking 
body must be held in close to the bar, and the hands both knees on the bar and doing knee circle forwari 
and wrists shifted to the top of the bar as the body coming to side seat on bar. 
goes around. The latter is very important. With (c) Dismount; Change to ordinary grasp. Do a back kne 
practice this movement should be done with little or circle and dismount as in II-5. 


to a momentary front rest. Do not let the body fall away 
from the bar. 

VI. Start the movement from a front rest, first flexing the legs 
slightly, swing back, arching the back and execute as 


no bending of the body, and without the body touch- 

ing the bar. To do this it is absolutely essential to 

get the hand and wrist shift mentioned before. a" 6. 
V. Execute the foregoing standing slightly back and jumping 


Views 


3. (a) Approach. Stand reverse grasp. 

(b) Mount: Jump to front rest. Raise hips and. abdut 
legs as in straddle vault, lunge forward hooking to 
on bar, keeping arms straight and doing front toe ci- 
cle, coming back to front rest. 

(c) Dismount: Change to ordinary grasp as you dro 
back to floor and do a flank vault left. 


above. All movements should work up to the free circle 4 
without letting the body touch the bar. . \ 
The Low Horizontal Bar 
SERIES III | 
1. (a) Approach. Stand ordinary grasp. — 4. (a) Approach. Stand ordinary grasp, as in I-11. 
(b) Mount: R knee circle as in II-2 to side riding seat. (b) Mount: Squat vault to side riding seat. 


Reverse Grasp. Lift weight off bars, keep arms al- Reverse grasp. Lift body off bar, flexing knees, lung 


| 

; 

AM 

; —— 
— 
— ‘ty 
LDR 
| 


forward and hook heels on the bar doing forward heel 
circle. As the body swings up extend the legs coming 


back to side seat. j 
(c) Dismount : Snap forward to mat with % turn left. 


6, as 


. 

5. (a) Approach. Stand ordinary grasp. 

(b) Mount: Jump to front rest. Snap the legs upward ab- 
ducting as in straddle vault and stand momentarily on 
bar. Keep arms and legs straight and fall backward 
doing a back foot circle, coming up to stride stand on 
the bar. 

(c) Dismount: Jump forward to mat, with or without % 
or % turns. 

Note: Get a good firm grip on bar and hang on. Have 
safety man on each side place hands under performer 
as he comes up in front of the bar. 


Seat; 
ns almos 
hooking 
> forwari 
back knee 
Siac 

6. (a) Approach. Stand reverse grasp. 

(b) Mount: Jump to front rest. Snap legs to momentary 
stride stand as in preceding move, and do a front foot 
circle, coming to stride stand on the bar. 

(c) Dismount: Jump forward to mat, with or without 
turns. 

7. Note: Place bar high enough so that the tallest man in squad 
can hang by the knees and just clear the floor with arms ex- 
tended over head. 

(a) Approach. Stand ordinary grasp. 

_(b) Mount: Jump to front rest. L % R; R ™% L, to back 
rest. Let body swing backward below bar hooking on 
d, abduct with the knees. Release hands, hanging with knees 
cing toe (hook-hang). Swing the arms forward, and bend for- 
- toe cit- ward slightly at the waist, swinging arms back, arching 
the back. Continue the swinging movement until the 

ou dro body is swinging high enough to release the knees. 

(c) Dismount: Snap the legs from the bar at the end of 
forward swing landing on mat. (Hook swing dis- 
mount). . 

VIEWS 
s, lunge (Continued in next issue) 
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FIGHTING 
IT OFF! 


MANY athletes, in the 
flush of victory often try 
to fight off their aches 
and pains gained on the 
“field of battle” but a timely “stitch” may often ob- 
vidte a bad infection later on. 


TRADE MARK 


applied hot and thick, will afford prompt relief in 
Muscle Bruises, Sprains, Strains, Burns 
Abrasions, Boils. 
by quickly “drawing out” the inflammation and con- 
gestion. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St. New York 


4 
4 


No. 7456 Price Each $5.65 


HE chart illustrated is one of a series of 7 in our Chart 

Catalog, for special use in Physical Education, size 27x35 
inches, lithographed in natural colors, on muslin backed pa- 
per, with common rollers top and bottom. 


Catalog will be sent on request 


Cray-ApAms Company 
Importers of Anatomical Charts, . 
Models, Skeletons, etc. .- 

117 East 24th St. i 


New York 
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“How We Do It’ 


A Boomerang Tournament 


VERYONE loves to be a winner. The whole trend 

E of competitive athletics is toward the glorification 

of the winner and the deflation of the loser. It is 

the losers, however, who most need the exercise and 

the discipline which is secured through competitive 
play. 

The Recreation Department of Newport conducts 
the athletic competition for the public and parochial 
schools since none of them have gymnasiums or play- 
grounds. The organization of teams requires the co- 
operation of the principal, the teachers, and the boys 
in the school. 

We plan to have a team in all of the major sports to 
represent each grade from the fourth to the eighth in 
each of the schools. Conducting these games in a series 
would be absolutely out of the question, for the sched- 
ule would become hopelessly involved and cluttered up 
with forfeited games. 

For the winter games we have two leagues of 13 
teams each in indoor baseball and three leagues of 13 
teams each in basketball. Each league has an uptown 
and downtown division. Local champions are first se- 
cured and these play a world series. 

For many years this championship has been conduct- 
ed as an elimination tournament. This has been very 
unsatisfactory. Probably nothing has ever been devised 
which so effectively destroys interest on the part of the 
loser as the time-honored elimination tournament, for 
a first-class team or player, good for second place at 
least, may be eliminated in the first round, while much 
poorer teams stay on. 

We tried the plan of second teams, also third teams. 
But this was a rather unwieldy proposition and was 
abused by good teams entering as second teams. 

Last fall we organized what we called “Boomerang 
Tournaments,” because a losing team has the opportu- 
nity of challenging another losing team and, upon de- 
feating it, of regaining its place in the tournament. In 
the first round everybody plays. The winners are placed 
“on ice” until the second round. Meanwhile the losers 
play losers, and the winners of these games come back 
in the second round of the tournament on equal terms 
with the first round winners. 

The following table shows the method of procedure. 
Figures in () indicate winners of “losers’ series.” 


First on Losers Series Second pune 

2 2 2 

3 3 (3) 

4 4 

5 5 (5) 

6 

7 7 

8 8 8 8 (8) 

9 9 
10 10 


The method of operation is as follows: In the first round 1 
plays 2, 3 plays 4, 5 plays 6, 7 plays 8, 9 plays 10, in the uptown 
series at our uptown center; a similar series is held at the down- 
town center. 

Now in the first round 1, 4, 6, 7, and 9 are winners. These 
are advanced ready for the second round. The losers then have 
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the opportunity to challenge each other by 
they have lost the game, and a losers’ i 

second round. 5 will play 8, and 5, winning, is steanaall the 
the second round. 2 and 8 being losers play each other and dl 
winner plays 10. 8, being the winner, takes a place in th te 
ond round. If all losers challenge, only two teams will be dine 
inated in eight games played. Then the same Procedure js 

all over again in preparation for the third round. “= 

When the winner and the winner of the losers in the 
and the downtown series are secured, the winners play each 
other and the losers play each other. Then the winner of the 
losers may challenge the loser of the winners for second place 
and winning this may then challenge the winner for a Series of 
3 games to decide first and second places. 

The “Boomerang Tournament” works so its psychol- 
ogy must be sound. The boys are strong for it. Last fal 
we played football until almost Christmas time ang 
then it was stopped only by the weather: Each team of 
losers thought they could get back into the game if they 
had the chance to play again. We are hoping that 
“Boomerang Tournament” play will, in a few years 
convince the youngsters that the winner of the lovers 
is fully as important as the winner of the winners, 

We have tried it out in football and are now using it 
in basketball and indoor baseball. We will use it in the 
spring for baseball and tennis. 

I can cheerfully recommend it for handling grade 
school athletics and for keeping the interest of all teams 
at high pitch. 


filing a challenge 


n two days after 


Arthur Leland 
Superintendent of Recreation, Newport, R. I. 


Point System for Boys’ Physical Activities 
South Junior High School, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


This system is based on 300 points. 
Award is to be eight-inch full block “S” in blue or 
white. 
RULES GOVERNING AWARDS 
1. A boy who is in school for only one year and who graduates 
that year may receive award if his points total 100. 
2. <A boy who is in school for two years and who is graduated 


at the end of that time may receive award if his points total 
200. ‘ 


3. A boy who is in school three years may receive award if his 
points total 300. 


ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH POINTS ARE AWARDED 


1. Participation in major sports—first team and subs .... 4 
2. Participation in major sports—second team and subs .. 2 
3. Participation in minor sports—all teams and subs .... 2 
4. Participation in class sports or intramural teams ...... y | 
5. Participation in clubs (athletic, hiking, etc.) ....... 15 
6. Passing first physical ability test ............-+eeeee 15 
7. Passing second physical ability test ..........:0+00-M 
8. Passing third physical ability test ...........--++eeee 3 
9. Leader in two-minute drills for ten weeks ........+++ 1 
10. Student manager (year) all athletics .... oe 
11. First Assistant Manager 9 
12. Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Assistants .....+... 
13. Student leaders ........... 
14. Swimming, life saving tests .............+00008 15-20-25 
Considerations : 


1. The plan is so worked out that in the case of the average 
student it would not interfere with his scholarship during aly 
period or year. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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New Work Just Ready Second Edition Fully Revised 

Mechano-Therapy Elementary Anatomy 

A Text Book for Students and Physiology 
* 12mo. 265 pages with 57 engravings Octavo, 403 pages with 309 engravings in black and 
colors. Cloth, $4.50, net 

HE subject has place not alone in special HIS text covers the essential facts that 
y poner for the training of Mechano- a student should learn in the first year. 
Therapists, but also in schools for Physical This includes a general view of physiology 
Education; in college courses on personal and a more detailed description of the anat- 
hygiene and corrective gymnastics ; in Nurs- omy of the neuro-muscular mechanism, with 
es Training Schools; and in special courses an abundance of the best illustrations. 
on Physio-Therapy and Massage. For all The chapters on digestion and dietetics 
such this book will prove an adequate have been amplified, and a brief chapter on 
text. the reproductive system has been added. 


By Mary Rees Mulliner, M. D. 
Formerly Instructor in the Summer School of Harvard University ; in the Sargent School for Physical 
Education; in the Boston School of Physical Education, and in the Department of Hygiene, Wellesley 
College; Director of the American School for Physical Education 


Special Catalogue of Physical Education Texts on Request 


Washington Square [, E A & FEBIGER _ Philadelphia 


Exercising Enthusiasm ! 


Lypvua work in the gym- 
nasium is more beneficial if it gives pleasure. One of the 
most popular pieces of apparatus meeting this requirement 
is the 


Narragansett 
Bicycle Machine 


which provides competition while exercising. The*dial permits 
races to be held, the moving hands registering the distance trav- 


eled. The Ricadle Machine is “used in clubs, schools, Y.M.C.A.’s, and private gymnasiums. 

Other items of gymnasium apparatus for individual exercising are: Narragansett Rowing Ma- 
chines, Chest Weights, -Stall Bars, the Abdominal Chair, Wrist Machine, Wrestling Machine, and 
Striking Bag Drum. Narragansett Steel Lockers, Cabinets and Shelving provide storage facilities. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK: 214 East 40th St. CHICAGO: 1504 Monadnock Blk. 
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OR years, WINNER ATHLETIC CLOTHES FOR GIRLS have been a. 

knowledged leaders in style and quality! “Winners” originated 
the new, modern style in athletic wear—“Winners” have always been 
made from sturdy strength-tested materials and tailored with congg. 
entious care—‘““Winners” have always been GUARANTEED untondi- 
tionally! Now, without any sacrifice of style or quality, “Winner 
are one of the lowest priced outfits to be found anywhere! 


ATHLETIC CLOTHES 


NOW, every girl can afford to wear becoming, durable athletic 
. Clothes of the highest quality! Now, every Instructor can consciep. 
tiously recommend “Winners,” knowing that she is not only per 

mitting her pupils to wear the finest outfit available but one which 
means an actual saving! Study these descriptions and prices closely, 
Pass this good news along to your students! Advise them to ug 
“Winners,” the athletic clothes which enable them to get all the 
benefits of your health-protecting, body-building Physical Education 
Class! Tell them that this “Winner” outfit shown at the right wil 
cost them only— 


SHIRT » KNICKERS » BELT 


(sox not included) 


HOW TO 


eral stores are to handle “Winners” 
BUY “WINNERS be sure they all understand this fac 


W: urge fullest cooperation with and that the total number of suit 
your local department stores, dry carried by all stores will be sufficien 
goods stores and sporting goods stores- for your needs. 

These firms help build up your city, pay 
taxes toward bigger and better schools, 
and are in a position to give you intelli- 
gent, helpful service. 


When “Winners” have been approved 
and adopted for your school, phone for 


i j representatives of your leading stores to 
d call on you. Tell them you want to use 
“Winners.” 


Give them the number of girls in your 
i classes —the ages and sizes of these girls 27 
) —and tell them when classes start. If sev- it 


WINNER ATHLETIC CLOTHES 


oy 


: 
FOR GIRLS 
ae 
5 
a 
“da 
4 
\ 
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WINNER SHIRT - - 1616 AK 


Made with the original adjustable “teddy”. 
strap which assures shirt remaining comfort- 
ably and neatly in place during most stren- 
yous action. Will neither bind nor pull up. 
Also serves as undergarment. Note high cut 
athletic shoulders which allow perfect free- 
dom. Made of — 

white twill, cut full, $ 

and reinforced at every 1 00 


point of strain. 


WINNER KNICKER - 3605 BC 


The most becoming and ‘sensible knicker 
ever designed. Cut scant without pleats or 
bulky gathers. Hangs comfortably from the 
hips. Two darts in back assure neat fit. All 
seams double-stitched; no gusset in crotch. 
Large closed side pock- 


et. Made of excellent 
quality, black cotton 5 ¢ 
Henrietta. 


WINNER BELT - - - - 4562 


Made of fine quality white web- 
bing with neat nickel buckle. 1 5 ¢ 


WINNER SOX - - - 4678 


The only athletic sox specially made for girls. 
Of natural cotton, loosely woven for absorp- 
tion. Turn-down cuff. Knit 


to fit perfectly. 90 ¢ 


Please note that sox are not included 
in the complete outfit price of $2.10 for 
the reason that some schools prefer to 
use long stockings which we do not sell. 


E.B. MYERS COMPANY, Ltd. 


511 Venice Boulevard, LOS ANGELES 


GUARANTEE: Every “Winner” suit is guaranteed uncondi- 


TT RE 


tionally. We will replace any “Winner” which does not wear 


satisfactorily— You to be the judge! 


Send the coupon on the right for illustrated folder showing other 


Winner’? styles. 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY, Ltd. _ 
511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


les 
Please send me your 1930 illustrated price list. 
FOR GIRLS 
A 


ddress. 


School 
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We Do 


(Continued from page 36) 


2. It is difficult enough to make it worthwhile getting, and 
like all point systems makes it compulsory for students-to enter 
a variety of sports and activities, thus tending to produce an 
all-round physical development. ; 

3. It is so planned that a boy must assume more responsi- 
bility each year in order to obtain 300 points. 

4. A boy who would never be able to make a varsity team, 
could, by hard work, obtain a letter. 

5. On entering the school in the ninth or eighth grade from 
some other school a boy would be allowed a letter if he ob- 
tained 100 or 200 points respectively. This seems a better way 
than to attempt a transfer of credits for similar work. 

6. To assure an understanding of the importance of second 
teams to the first teams and thus bringing out more boys for 
each sport the credits were made practically the same for both 
first and second teams. 

7. For the same reasons stated in No. 6, credits were ar- 
ranged as they are for intramural sports. 
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The following directions show how the small 


ture photograph can easily be enlarged and at the same 
time keep the proper proportions. 


The posture photograph that is usually taken, being nothi 


but a silhouette printed on sensitized paper, has no ne 
therefore may not be enlarged by photographic m 
substitute, take tracing paper and trace the outline of the 
to be enlarged on to the paper. Use a soft pencil, 


gative and 
eans. As a 


figure 
Then take 


a sheet of squared paper measuring sixteen by twenty-one inch 
(as the size smaller is very small) and invert your tracing, seat 
ing it so as to allow room for its enlargement in all directions 
If you rub a coin over the back of your tracing paper the trac. 
ing will transfer itself to the squared paper. If you prefer 
cut out your tracing and outline it on to your squared paper, 
(You can buy this paper at any artists’s supply store.) , 
The figure, we will say, measures about three and one-half 
inches in height. Now if you enlarge it twice it will measure 
seven inches, or three times ten and one-half inches, I usually 
enlarged mine three times as it is a better size when finished, 
Try to have one of the heavy lines on the squared paper run 
up the center of your figure (see line marked “1, 2”). Put an 


8. More credits could have been allowed for the work of ‘ X near the center of the picture and then pro- 
the Drill Leaders but the required work in athletics would then ceed as follows : In the illustration, the dis- 
have fallen so low, in the ninth grade especially, that it was not } tance up from “X” to the top of the head is 
not thought wise to do so. \ one large square and a little over one-half 

9. Rules governing inter-school and class athletics cover y making it twelve and one-half small squares, 
sportsmanship, etc., in such a way as to make useless any men- This multiplied by three equals thirty-seven 
tion of them in the awarding of this letter. and one-half small squares, so place a mark 

10. The main purpose of this plan is to encourage “Athletics 7 at that point (see “1”). The distance from 
for all.” the “X” to the sole of the foot is two large 

11. All the activities listed are being carried on and the . squares, which multiplied by three equals six 
plan itself, operating as an experiment, is working out in a \\ large squares and here place a “2.” The foot 
satisfactory manner. goes out in a straight line for two and one- 

BERNARD F. MANFRED half small squares, which mutiplied by three 
Phosicat equals seven and one-half small squares, which 
Mien Pile, Sow York } is the “3” point. Continue thus, putting as 
: f many points in salient places as you need to 
a f in order to complete the enlarged outline. 
Enlarging the Posture Photograph for the / } When you have finished the outline, take 
& # more tracing paper and trace the enlarged 
Corrective Room | figure through it. Cut out this new figure on 
4 b the tracing paper and place it on white poster 

Towards the spring of the year, the teacher of cor- CI paper, outlining it and then cutting out the 
rective exercises or bodily mechanics often finds her- eo poster paper figure. By not cutting up your 
self up against it for some thing new to stimulate the J squared paper, it may be used over and over 
interest of her pupils. I solved the problem to my \ — * 
own satisfaction several years ago and am glad to pass 7 y In some schools there is a good deal- 
the idea on for whatever it 4s worth. of feeling about letting the children see 

I have felt for some time that the posture photo- 5 each other’s pictures. This is particularly 
graph, while very valuable, does not drive its lesson | true in girls’ schools. For this reason it 
home to the pupil to the extent that it should, and that } is a good idea to draw one face which 
its failure is entirely due to the small size of the picture. | may be used for every enlargement. 

rH About ten of these enlargements 
a graded from the best posture in the 
66 OTEX-FOOT” SANDALS 4 class or group to the worst, and tacked 
‘ rh on the walls of the corrective room, fur- 
.....Prevent Foot Disease FTAs. nish a visible lesson which will often 
Several Styles. Write for Circular 362 = «succeed where other means have failed. 
608 Ford Bldg. Detreit Bathing Sandal Co. Detroit By EvizaseTH DwiGcHT 
Brookline, Mass. 
ATHLETIC PHYSICAL 
coacnes QUALITY POSITIONS © pirecrors 
Leading Colleges, State Normals, and Secondary Schools ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Education. More than half of the State Universities have 
selected our candidates. May we assist you? Enroll NOW. Directors report your 
vacancies to us. 
SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU © sHUBERT-RIALTO BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Arnold College for Hygiene and Physical Education 


CO-EDUCATIONAL — WOMEN’S DORMITORIES — CAMP 


Clinical Experience in Physiotherapy 


A THREE YEAR COURSE —B.S.P.E. DEGREE 
A FOUR YEAR COURSE — B.S. DEGREE 


Pupils Admitted September and February 


Summer School on Long Island Sound 


1466 CHAPEL STREET 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


T 


7 HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
the oldest Teachers Normal School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State De- 
partment of Education and offers a three year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


For Catalogue address Registrar, or 


he SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located 


in New York City, the Savage School is able to ob- 
tain for its faculty, men and women who are spe- 


cialists and authorities in their respective subjects. 


DR. WATSON L. SAVAGE, President 


308 W. 59th St., New York City 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 


June 30 to August 2, 1930 


Summer Schools of Education 


for Men and Women 


SCHOOL OF COACHING 


Knute Rockne, football; Dr. F. Allen, basketball ; 
Les Mann, baseball; Earl Thomson, track; J. D. 
Brock, tennis; F. M. Mohler, lacrosse; T. K. Cureton, 
Jr., swimming. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION THEORY 


Anatomy, athletic injuries, corrective gymnastics, 
ethnology of physical education, massage and first aid, 
organization and administration of physical education, 
psychology of physical education, public school admin- 
istration, recreation administration, school hygiene. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRACTICE 


Apparatus exercise, calisthenics and light apparatus, 
classroom and school exercises, community recreation, 
dancing (clog and character, folk and national, inter- 


International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 


pretive), drills and exhibitions, mass games, sports 
and games, swimming. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Qualified students may carry graduate work leading 
to the degree of Master of Physical Education, under 
the supervision of Dr. J. H. McCurdy. This includes 
seminars and conferences, original work and theses be- 
sides classroom assignments. 


GENERAL 


In addition to physical directors, public school teach- 
ers may be interested in bacteriology, educational sta- 
tistics, French, physiology, etc. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Character education, interpretation of religion, Sun- 
day school supervision. 


For Particulars Address G. B. AFFLECK, Director Summer School 


~ 
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| Physical Education in Fascista Ttaly 


(Continued from page 7) 


5 years (11 to 15 inclusive) ; two types of upper schools 
—a technical course of 4 years (15 to 18 inclusive) and 
a classical course of 3 years (16 to 18 inclusive). It will 
be noticed, thus, that children who take the interme- 
diate and upper courses pass into the intermediate 
schools after five years in the elementary school. Other 
children take three years more in the elementary 
schools. There are various additional institutions at- 
tached to this basic structure, but it will not be neces- 
sary to discuss them here. We may point out however, 
that the state law permits and encourages the conduct 
of nursery schools for children under six but requires 
attendance for only six years, specifically from the 
sixth year to the eleventh year inclusive. 

The new plan includes the formal adoption of the 
Montessori method for use in all nursery schools and 
in the first and second year of the regular elementary 
school. In the face of the fact that the Montessori meth- 
od provides opportunity for a great deal of play and 
other physical activity, the new regulations pertaining 
to physical education have made no provision for phys- 
ical education work during the year when this method 
is in use, namely for the nursery schools and the first 
and second years of the elementary schools. For the 
balance of the elementary grades, however, (8 to 13 
years inclusive) the new regulations require four 30 
minute periods of work per week at facilities provided 
at the school, and one two hour period per week on a 
playing field. The playing field may be at the school, 
but more frequently it is at some distance. The 30 
minute periods must be placed on separate days and 
the two hour period on a fifth day. The two hour 
period is usually assigned to the afternoon when the 
entire school body (both pupils and teachers) meet 
at the assigned playing field and devote the entire after- 
noon to the work. 


—— regulations covering the time factor for the 
two upper types of schools are identical. For exam- 
ple, all schools must provide two one-hour periods of 
work per week at facilities provided at the school, and 
one two-hour period per week on a playing field. All 
three periods must come on different days. In practice 
the two-hour period is always converted into an after- 
noon session and may or may not be at the school. It 
will be noted: that the new educational regulations re- 
quire the schools to offer all children, from 8 to 18 
years of age, four hours physical education work per 
week. 

It seems advisable to point out here that the new 
regulations apply equally to public schools, private 
schools ‘and parochial schools. The three types of 
schools, likewise, are required to follow the same 
manuals of instruction which are supplied by the gov- 
ernment. Also the physical education regulations apply 
equally to both sexes. 

In the elementary schools the regular elementary 
school teachers direct the work in physical education. 


In the upper schools special physical education teachers 
are employed, or are to be employed as soon as 
trained teachers can be supplied. At the present time 
there are approximately 800 men teachers of physical 
education, and approximately 400 women teachers of 
physical education employed in the public schools in 
the country. The private and parochial schools employ 
a total of both sexes of about 400. All men and women 
teachers of physical education are used as technical 
advisors and leaders in the organization and conduct 
of the local activities of the “O. N. B.,” that is the 
“Balilla,” “Avanguardisti,” etc. 

The “O. N. B.” national office maintains a staff of 
12 individuals charged with the responsibility of direct. 
ing and supervising this required program in physical 
education. The staff devotes itself to inspecting the 
work in the local schools, staging demonstrations, lec. 
turing, preparing publications, etc., in other words do- 
ing the general promotional work that a similar Amer- 
ican body would engage in. The 93 provincial directors 
charged with supervising the activities of the “O.N.B.” 
in the provinces are also charged with supervising the 
required physical education program in the schools in 
their respective provinces. 


' program of activities used in connection with 
this required school work, in so far as the writer 
can discover, presents no features that might be classed 
as either of special interest or as novel. The literature 
issued by the national office, all of which has been 
prepared in a great hurry and without any well defined 
plan, presents a clutter of marching, calisthenics, ap- 
paratus exercises, track and field athletics, games, and 
sports of all kinds. The manuals supplied the teachers 
cover the following age groups: 8 to 11, 11 to 14, 14 
to 16, and 16 to 18, for each sex respectively. These 
various manuals include more or less the same types of 
activities, which are purported to be arranged pro- 
gressively. 

To avoid all possibility of misunderstanding, it seems 
desirable to emphasize one point which may not have 
been made entirely clear. The required physical edu- 
cation work is offered by the schools and must be 
taken by all boys and girls attending. Affiliation with 
the units of the “O. N. B.”—Balilla, Avanguardisti, 
etc, and consequently participation in the activities of 
these units, is purely a voluntary matter. Thus in prac- 
tice all the boys and girls from 8 to 18 in school par- 
ticipate in a program of physical activities for four 
kours each week in school and then a large share pat- 
ticipate in another though similar program outside of 
school hours. Approximately half the boys and girls 
in school are now affiliated with the “Balilla” units 


The Writer's Comment 


In this report the writer has tric] to present the se 
lient features of the new program in physical edt 
(Continued on page 44) 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
A Normal School of Physical Education 
Three-year course \of preparation for teaching year secondary school course. : 
all branches of physical education with special College graduates may complete the course in 
emphasis placed on positive health education. Dan- two years if they have had the necessary prerequi- 
ish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s _ sites for the work. | . 
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J. H. McCurpy, M. D., Director GeorcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 
lec- EQUIPMENT — Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 
do- Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. i 
ner 
me COURSES— Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college graduates. De- Hi 
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CREATIVE JEWELRY DESIGNS MANUFACTURERS 


WV E ARE prepared to execute, 
on order, special and standard types of creative work 
in trophies, medals, plaques, or tokens. The very high- 
est quality workmanship is provided at prices that are 
reasonable and attractive by comparison. 


WEYHING BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mfg. Plant: Gratiot at’ McDougall 
Office and General Salesroom: 1507 Woodward Ave. 


PHONE: RANDOLPH 9840-41 DETROIT, MICH. 


SPORTBALL... and its 
place on the playground 


CWT oO 


A ball which can be used  & 
in all kinds of weather 
without losing its shape. 
3 Made of Live Rubber. No 
lacing troubles and no in- 
side bladder. 


The ideal playground ball 
for children from the Kin- 


dergarten Age through the 
%, High School Age, as it sie 
¢ comes in various sizes from a 
6 inches to 24 inches. oe 


For Sample Balls and Prices 
Write 


The Athletic Supply Co. 


TWO STORES 
Columbus, Ohio Toledo, Ohio 


The Journal of HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


cation in Italy, as it appears at the close of More t¢ 
two weeks of intensive study. The study included j 
views with members of the national office, otal 
directors, and local teachers in the city of Rone (hf 
in English and through interpreters) ; observations : 
the work done at a number of schools and on “Q N . 
playfields ; and, with the aid of a translator, a senna 
of the new literature. The report may contain pe 
errors, but on the whole the writer feels that it is es. 
sentially accurate. 

The writer would like to add a final word to the ef 
fect that he has been most favorably impressed with 
the work being done. The authorities have unquestion. 
ably accomplished a great deal in the short time ig 
which the new regulations have been in operation, The 
thing most needed is leaders—that is, physical educy. 
tion leaders. The movement seems to have plenty of 
leaders but they are primarily politicians. The work 
witnessed in the gymnasiums and on the playgrounds 
varied with the abilities of the instructors and was 
good, bad, and indifferent, with the bulk falling in the 
last two categories. The formal (military) methods 
that dominated the procedures were particularly strik. 
ing. Rather interestingly, the Fascista salute (which js 
the old Roman salute) is now the official gymnastic 
salute. This salute is used at the beginning and end 
of all “O. N. B.” and physical education class meetings 

The Boy Scout and Girl Scout organizations, in » 
far as the writer could determine, are the only or 
ganizations of this nature that have been definitely sup- 
pressed. Owing to the dominance of the self-enthroned 
Fascista political organization and the effort to estab- 
lish the “Opera Nazionale Balilla,’ however, other 
social recreational and educational enterprises (such as 
the independent sporting clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, Knights 
of Columbus unit etc.) though not definitely suppressed 
have been seriously repressed and handicapped in their 
efforts. These non-Fascista organizations may operate 
but not conveniently or with certainty, The obvious 
plan, though not expressed, is to coerce all of them 
into the folds of the Fascista organization. 

It should be noted that the program in physical edw- 
cation discussed in this report deals only with one phase 
of a much more extensive program of physical educe 
tion and recreation that the Fascista organization has 
erected in its effort to rehabilitate the nation, (or to 
sweep everybody into the Fascista organization, de 
pending on one’s point of view). The balance of this 
program, briefly, is as follows: 1. A pre-military pro 
gram for youths of 19 and 20 which gives great empha 
sis to physical education. 2. A military program fot 
young men doing their eighteen months of compulsory 
service which gives great emphasis to physical educe 
tion. 3. A tremendous program of recreational activ: 
ties carried on by another Fascista organization known 
as the “Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro.” The title of this 
organization may be translated “National Organization 
for After-Work Time,” or to put it more definitely i 
American parlance “National Organization for Adult 
Leisure Time.” Space prevents any further elaboration 
of the details of these projects. 
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Illinois Girls’ Athletic Association 
(Concluded from page 22) 


course in program planning and execution adaptable to 
the smaller school system with limited space and equip- 
ment. This they can get without attending a whole sum- 
mer and in the pleasant informal atmosphere of camp. 

The telegraphic basket shooting tournament, to 
which we have already referred, is the newest phase 
of the League program. One of our tests is to shoot 
baskets from 8 prescribed locations on the basketball 
floor according to the following specifications : 

Measurements for locations are taken from the end 
line, and from a center line drawn through the center 
of the free throw lane.. 


35 O 
“ 
3 lo ft. () 
w 
© 1S ft. 
® 
© 12 ft. @) 
DIAGRAM I. BASKET SHOOTING TEST. 


1. 4 ft. from end line, 7 ft. to L. of center. 
2. 6 ft. from end line, 8 ft. to R. of center. 
3. 15 ft. from end line, on center line. 


RHYTHM SANDALS 


4. 10 ft. from end line, 10 ft. to R. of center. 
5. 12 ft. from end, 15 ft. to L. of center. 

6. 21 ft. from end on center line. - 

7. 21 ft. from end, 12 ft. to R. of center. 

8. 2 ft. from end line, 4 ft. to R. of center. 

For this, each student is allowed a total of 24 trials. 
Then, to establish the school score, we take the total 
number of trials (X) and divide by the total number of 
baskets made (Y). This quotient carried to the second 
decimal is multiplied by 8, the number of baskets pos- 
sible. 


8 X — = School score 


This score is telegraphed to the Illinois League office 
in Chicago where district and state winners are deter- 
mined and results are wired back to all entrants. Ban- 
ners are sent to the winners. 

Such in brief, is the program of the Illinois League 
of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations. In addi- 
tion to this program for the girls, the League office 
renders service to schools that wish it, in the form of 
record cards, explanatory material and tests for bul- 
letin board use. 

It has helped pave the way for a program of health 
and athletics in many schools which otherwise would 
not have had one for several years. It is the hope that 
many more schools will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity and so hasten the advent of the time when there 
will be a program of health and athletics provided for 
every girl—a program interesting and enjoyable in it- 
self and combining with its activities the highest prin- 
ciples of health training. 


Scientifically Constructed 


BROOKS’ SHOES 


TAP DANCING SHOES 


No. 188—Pearl, tan, or black 
suede. Other colors made 
special in quantity lots. Price 
$1.25. 


BALLET SLIPPER 


No. 9780—Black kid one-strap. 
$2.70 with taps attached. Without taps, 


No. 600—Black kid upper, 


leather sole. Price $2.15. $2.35. 


Write for catalogue and name 
of nearest dealer. 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. 


SWANSON and RITNER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GYMNASIUM OXFORD 


No. 400—Black kid upper, 
special non-slip chrome 
leather sole. Price $3.75. 


CLOG TAPS 


Price 


Made in three sizes—small, 
medium, and large. Made of 
special aluminum metal so as 
to give the desired sound 
while dancing. Easily attach- 
ed. Price 30c per pair. (Sold 
in lots of 6 pairs or more.) 
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ARCHERY MANUAL 


By Lillian L. Kuester 
Dept. of Physical Education, Mt. Holyoke College 


A Practical Guide for Instructors and Novices 
on Tackle—Equipment—Form—Teaching 
Devices—Tournament Rules, etc. 


Second Edition 
Pocket Size Price 50 Cents 


Make check of-money order payable to 


L. L. Kuester Box 225 S. Hadley, Mass. 


ALBERT Teacher’s Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


45th year. In the past decade this Agency has secured 
many hundreds of positions for men and women in 
Physical Education. Our placements were in Colleges, 
State Teachers’ Colleges, City High Schools and Pri- 
vate Schools. Send for free booklet today and note 
opportunities. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 


< 207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kan. 
4=* Wellesley Coll 
|| Wellesley College 
r 3 Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 
| ~ » Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
i Education 
us » A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
.. work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 
f M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
a Ser Gradyate students qualified for advanced study 
may undertake- and complete work 
ie, «" leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
a sical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
i ; . aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
‘ny cation equivalent to ‘the requirements for the Cer- 
_. tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
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for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 


AA five year program in liberal arts and physical 


éducation leadigg to the B. A. degree at the end of 


four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


i For information, address Graduate Committee, 
a WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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Archery as,a School Sport 
(Continued from page 27) 


on the average bow, at an object about seventy yan 
away, and loose (everything else being equal) 
would hit that object. The eye, point of arrow, Bil. 
ject would be in a straight line; but the arrow Would by 
pointing upward to the extent of the distance between 
the eye and chin and this would just about cOmpensate 
for the drop of the arrow in going that distance. So at 
shorter distances you would have to lower your ain 
as the arrow would not have so long to fall—a lower 
trajectory ; in shooting at forty yards, for example, yon 
would be aiming the point of the arrow at a spot near) 
half. way between you and the object. The accurap 
“target man” gets over this difficulty by ‘placing ; 
noticeable object on the ground between him and thy 
target at such a distance that when he sights at this th 
arrow, if held correctly, will hit the bulls-eye; he simply 
sights on this spot and ignores the bulls-eye. To my 
mind there is little question but that this is the mor 
accurate way, and I should use it in competition; byt] 
have hunting in the background of my mind and whik 
sighting this way for small game it could walk off anj 
you would be the loser. I use what might be called, 
point of draw—I presume there is nothing origind 
about it. I raise the bow with the arrow slightly drawn, 
sight at what I would consider the proper spot, hold the 
left arm at that point, draw and shoot. Taking my ain 
before the arrow is drawn back will naturally bring 
the point of aim or draw much nearer the object shot 
at, and I can keep my eye on that and see with second. 
ary vision that the left hand does not move. I sutdy 
prefer this way for beginners, and one can change vey 
easily to “the point of aim,” while the reverse is quit 
difficult. It teaches one to draw the arrow directly back 
one does not hold the bow drawn so long which is.casig 
on the muscles, a factor that counts in shooting ninéj 
shots (American Round) ; and fewer bows are broket 
To summarize: Grasp the bow in the left hand; nat 
the arrow; with heels in line with the target and star 


ach drawn in—look at the bulls-eye; raise the bowing 


the desired position, rotating it to an angle of aba 
ten degrees with the body; raise elbow to bring atts 
_and forearm into practically a straight line; draw it 
arrow to the chin; and with shoulder blades flat agamt 
the back, the lower back muscles (the latiss-imus dot) 
tensed, loose the arrow. Relaxation of muscles at fis 
point means @ mis-sent arrow. One can easily see thd 


this is an admirable exercise for postural defects. © 
Nearly all beginners shoot to the left due to.aait 
ber of causes of which the..following’ are. thems 


common. First, there is a tendency to sight fromiliy, 4 


largest object in one’s vision, which is the bow. 
than the arrow, so one must keep his eye or then 


Second, the left arm is held on a slightly-diagomaia 
rection from the line of the shoulders, and: wheagay 


= 4a 4 
are at the end of draw, you are trying to hold 


pound pressure steady while you are drawing Si A 
pounds; when this is released, there is a slight 
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af the arm to the left thus causing an arrow to go that 
way. This is overcome chiefly by practice, the arm soon 
learning to apply the proper amount of resistance at 
this point. The tendency to overshoot and undershoot 
comes chiefly from inability to keep the same tension 
on the string when loosing the arrow and takes a great 
deal of practice to overcome. A careful gauging of the 
pressure on the same spot on the holding hand and com- 
ing to the same spot on the chin are the chief aids in 
correcting this. This fault also comes from having the 
arrow resting against the hand higher or lower with 
each shot, and, likewise, from holding the nock of the 
arrow higher or lower on the string. This latter can 
be corrected by placing a knot on the wrapping string 
at the proper place and letting the arrow rest on this. 

I think a bow having a pull of about forty pounds 
is about.right for the average strong beginner; I think 
some of the best shots use bows under this. Don’t get 
one too heavy. You cannot practice so long and you 
get lame muscles and sore fingers. 

Bows made of lemonwood seem to be about the most 
satisfactory in price and shooting qualities among the 
wooden bows. I see little difference between one that 
I had and a yew bow that I still have. Personally I 
like steel bows. From my experience they shoot pound 
for pound with the wooden ones, are very little effected 
by weather, do not let down in an afternoon’s shooting, 
and are guaranteed from breakage in shooting; in the 
long run I have found them much cheaper. 

I think birch arrows are probably the best for be- 


ginners; they are more reasonable in price and stand 
more grief. I have come back to them for practice ar- 
rows ; they do warp but you can straighten them easily 
and I find that you have to do that to practically all 
kinds, more or less, unless it is the steel arrow—I have 
had no experience with them. ‘ 

A brace for the arm can be made from a scrap of 
hard leather obtained from the harness makers, and 
likewise thinner leather for making cots or gauntlets 
for protecting the ends of the fingers from the string; 
or you can re-enforce the fingers of an old glove. 

In Saxton Pope’s Book on Archery is a chapter by 
Stewart Edward White called “A Chapter of Encour- 
agement” which “boiled down” says practically that if 
you keep everlastingly at it and, don’t get discouraged 
for too long stretches at a time, that you stand a good 
chance of becoming a fair shot ; that a score of eighteen 
hits totalling eighty is fair for a beginner; that when 
you make a score of three hundred with ninety shots— 
the American Round—it will be the happiest day of 
your life; also, that anything over four hundred is 
good shooting—a good shot shoots about six hundred. 

When you figure out that you are holding fifty 
pounds with one hand and pulling fifty with the other, 
and that, if the point of the arrow was pointing directly 
at the bulls-eye at sixty yards, you moved the arrow 
five-sixteenths of an inch as you loosed it, you would 
miss a four-foot-in-diameter target, it is evident that 
the sport is more difficult that it looks. No: it isn’t 
easy—like golf! 


YOST 


Ninth Annual 
Summer School for 
Athletic Coaches 


VEENKER 


FARRELL CAPPON 


NIVERSITY MICHIGAN. 


EACH year, for the past eight 

years, has seen a constantly 
increasing enrollment in this pro- 
fessional summer course for ath- 
letic coaches. Dozens have en- 
rolled for successive summers. 


Commencing June 30 and con- 
tinuing for six weéks until Au- 
gust 8, the 1930 Summer School 
for Athletic Coaches will cover 
every major branch of athletic 
coaching and, in addition, ‘offer 
courses and programs#in Phys- 
ical Education and its teaching 
problems. 


Ann - Arbor, with its golf 
courses, lakes and streams, * 
nightly lectures and other cul- 
tural- and recreational advan- 
tages, is a delightful summer 
residence. 


For illustrated, descriptive bulle- 
tin, address. 


FIELDING H. YOST, 
Director 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 


A Four Year Course leading to the B.S. 
degree in Physical Education 


8 te first two years will be devoted to 
academic work and may be taken at 
Russell Sage College in Troy or in New 
York City. The second two years will be 
devoted to technical training and will be 
taken in New York City at 610 Lexington 
Avenue until such time as the new college 
buildings in Troy are completed. 


For catalogue address 


HELEN McKINSTRY,B.S., Director 
610 Lexington Ave. New York, N.Y. 


A Delightful Mid-West Vacation 
Playground for Women 


BRUSH up your sports technique. Complete equipment for 
your use. Wonderful facilities for the enjoyment of all 
land and water sports. Stable of good saddle horses on the 
grounds. Adjacent golf courses. Free instruction for those who 
wish it in the following: hockey with an English coach, 
canoeing, boating, swimming, tennis, and recreational Danish 
gymnastics. 

Play or just rest in the sunshine or in the shade of the 
beautiful trees. Delightful lake, ideal environment, comfort- 
able accommodations, and excellent food. No routine unless 
you wish it. Your time is your own. Simply enjoy yourself. 
Come for one week or more. July 16 to August 27. Address 
Secretary, Box 640, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, 


Powers Lake, Wisconsin 


Place of Recreation in Educatio; 


(Continued from page 9) 


use the term physical activities to cover not onl 
number, but what are also the most important recre. 
ational activities, as I shall try to point out. I use the 
term physical activities, rather than play, since play js 
a state of mind, and from that standpoint could cove 
all recreational activities. On the other hand, physica 
activities will cover play in its narrower sense, games 
and sports of all kinds, hiking, camping and much of 
outdoor life. The place of physical activities in general 
education is in itself a field for a big study. To put it 
briefly, organized physical education, carefully selectej 
and properly led, arises out of man’s needs, and satisfies 
a real want. The needs that physical education may 
satisfy are the immemorial racial desires for actiyi 
for dramatization, for development and self realiza 
tion. 

How does physical education do this? In four ways, 
First, by furnishing the physical activity necessary fo 
organic development of the individual. We no longe 
hold to the idea that mind and body are separate; from 
the biologic standpoint, physical and mental are bounj 
together. The physical is merely the outward evidence 
of normal development: Vigor and vitality are essentig 
in every phase of life adjustment today, and the on 
means of developing and maintaining the organic Vs 
tems is through physical activity. Without it ther 
would be no normal adult cognitive life. 


ya large 


In the second place, physical education aims to de- 


velop certain neuromuscular skills. Education is cer. 
tainly concerned with skills, whether mental or physica, 
that make for controlled, intelligent individuals. Mos 
certainly skills for safety education have definite value 
and the skills that lead on to leisure time activity ar 
most important. Success in anything brings satisfaction, 
and therefore we tend to repeat it. If in the physicd 
activities of a recreation program we learn to do ce 
tain motor activities well, there will be a direct cary 
over to profitable leisure time activities. In this wa 
recreation is meeting one of the direct demands m 
education today. 

In the third place, in physical activities we devel 
certain attitudes toward play which are much needed 
American life today. It is said that Americans do mi 
know how to play, and the recreational movement,bj 
fostering the spirit of play for the in-dwelling sats 
faction that comes to those who know how to play, 
again aiming directly toward an educational goal—tha 
of happiness and satisfaction in life. 

In the fourth place, our games and sports offer # 
excellent opportunity for the development of the mot 
and social values now demanded of education. Teat 
play and competitive games give the individual actw 
experiences in cooperation within a group and a 
fair competition. These furnish a real experiencing @ 
life, by putting him in contact with situations whet 
he must adapt his habits to meet new situations a 
where the good of the group comes ahead of individ 
gain. 
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Although the physical activities cover what is prob- 
ably a large percentage of the recreational activities, 
there are others with specific educational values. 
These might be classed as the Arts, including dra- 
matics, music and art, and the Crafts, including 
various types of hand work and manual activities. These 
activities closely parallel work in the school, but their 
distinct value educationally is that they are carried 
on in a happier manner than in the traditional school. 

A great deal of such activity is carried on as club 
work, and here is a definite educational value in that 
this activity gives practice in democratic living, one of 
the direct educational demands, We cannot expect peo- 
ple to learn to live democratically without practice, and 
our schools are largely autocratic. In addition, whether 
the activities be carried on in club, school, or the more 
informal playground, they are carried on in an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and understanding which develops 
valuable social attitudes, group consciousness, individ- 
ual responsibility, and cooperation. Such activities 
should lead to worthwhile leisure interests. 

All recreational activities should afford opportunities 
for the individual to acquire new or better meanings, 
and to lead on to the application of these meanings to 
new situations, which is not only growth and education, 
but life. To the extent that these activities do this they 
are educational, and those activities that give opportu- 
nity to acquire more and better meanings rank higher 
educationally than those with few opportunities. This 
criterion is a good measuring stick for the educational 
value of individual hobbies, which cover such a large 
variety of activities, but which very definitely lead the 
individual on. Activities that rate high, according to the 
above criterion, are highly educative because they train 
for adjustments to a changing situation. 

As by-products of all recreational activity we should 
get health, both physical and mental, and happiness, the 
emotional accompaniment of progressive growth. If 
health and happiness result, certainly a bit of success- 
ful living has been accomplished, whether for a child or 
adult, and that is the aim of education. 

After this consideration of what recreation may do 
educationally, I think we are quite justified in saying 
that not only does it meet the educational need to sup- 
plement the training of home and school, but that it 
is also serving to bridge the gap between the two train- 
ings, so that its place in general education today is a 
large one. Surely the school should foster the education 
resulting from recreational activities and the newer 
education is profiting by.doing so. With the newer edu- 
cation, however, recreation will still be a vital issue of 
the times, for even though the school does furnish op- 
portunity for wholesome recreation it still has the 
serious responsibility of training a capacity for profit- 
able use of leisure—true recreation—in adult life. After 
all, Tecreation should not be considered as something 
distinct and separate from education, for recreation is 
education and tied up in the general scheme of success- 
ful living. The physical education teacher, who has so 
much to do with the recreational program, should keep 
this point of view in mind. 
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Special Certificates and College Degrees 
for Students and Teachers 


of 
Physical Education 


and 


Athletic Coaching 
The 


Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Session 


Inter-Session — June 16 to 27 
Regular Session — June 30 to August 8 


Well Qualified Faculty 
Modern Equipped Gymnasium 
An Ideal Environment for Health and Study 


Special Bulletin on Request 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
State College, Penna. 


Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
Mills College, California 
Fifth Season — June 28 to July 27, 1930 


Tt. Mills College Field Hockey and Sports 
Camp offers both graduate and undergraduate 
credit in field hockey; basketball; games for ele- 
mentary and Junior High School; swimming; life 
saving; horseback riding; tennis; natural dancing; 
clogging; camp leadership courses offering the 
Counselor’s Certificate of the National Camp Di- 
rector’s Association. 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief 
that greater social values can be obtained with a 
small number sharing together this unique situation 
of summer school courses in a camp environment. 
Discussion groups, camp fires, recreation parties 
and group singing are included in the informal 
program of camp. Courses may be taken either 
with or without academic credit. 

Camp caters primarily ‘to teachers of physical 

education who choose to keep their teaching tech- 
nique up to date. Special emphasis this year will be 
given to the training and rating of officials for 
Junior high school, senior high school and college 
Play Days, as well as giving the tests for the na- 
tional ratings for, officials in field hockey and bas- 
ketball. 
For Information Address: Miss Rosalind Cas- 
sidy, Mills College P. O., California or Miss Hazel 
J. Cubberley, University of California, Los An- 
geles, California. 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of 


Co-educational 
Academic courses accredited through 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE, a member of 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Two-year diploma, 3- and 4-year B. P. E. 
Degree courses. H. S. graduates admit- 
ted. Special students accepted. [ree 
placement bureau. Dormitory. New 
Semesters February and September. 


DEPT. A.P. 


1019 Diversey Parkway . Chicago, Illinois 


CHOICE VACANCIES in 
Athletics - - Physical Education 


The only bureau in the U.S. exclusively for coaches and 
physical directors. Good vacancies now for the second se- 
mester. 


Clark-Brewer 
Coaches Bureau 
F. L. Brown, Manager 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Health and Recreation Program 


(Concluded from page 21) 


ical exercises, including corrective work, health Servic 
health education, recreation, and organized games be 
athletics, each feature varying from time to time in it 
proportion of attention according to the age of the da. 
dren. Success in physicaf exercise, improvement jn 
physique, knowledge of the facts and principles of hy. 
giene, and the practice of good health habits, won 
definite determinants in promotion from grade to grade 
Under such a plan it is conceivable that a boy might 
fail of promotion for cigarette smoking, neglecting to 
clean his teeth, or other practices detrimental to his 
health. 

Perhaps even some of the older established commy. 
nities will soon be courageous enough to strike oy 
boldly on such a course, and give health its proper place 
in the plan of public education. 

Such a program as outlined this afternoon will cog 
money—much more than the American people have ye 
seen fit to expend in the interest of the health of their 
children, A school board that has been willing for years 
to spend $25 a pupil for instruction in Latin has as yet 
been unable to find more than $5 a year per pupil on the 
health program. This will require a change in our plan 
of teacher training, providing for the thorough prepare. 
tion of the intending teacher in physical and health 
education. 


Are You Conducting Play Activities? 


r. you are and want additional training, or if you 
are considering taking up playground work and 
cannot attend a training school, we suggest the 
‘correspondence course for summer playground 
workers which many have taken during the past 
year. It covers in ten lessons detailed activities, 


NATIONAL RECREATION SCHOOL 


programs, leadership and administration principles 

and the history and theory of play. A certificate is 

awarded on satisfactory completion of the course. 
The course, including seven booklets and a cor- 

respondence service, may be secured for $10.00. 
For further information communicate with 


Playground and Recreation Association of America | 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THE NISSEN SCHOOL 


(formerly Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education) 
Forty-first Year 


Three- and Four-Year Normal Courses: 


Includes two months in camp at Hillsboro, 
N. H. Playground Course 


Special One-Year Course: Specializing in massage and corrective gymnastics. 


Dormitories. Placement Bureau. 


Apply to Secretary for Catalogue and Complete Information 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


779 Beacon Street 
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New Books Received 


complete book reviews are contained in the “Research Quarterly.” 


URES OF GROWTH AND NUTRITION. Ray- 


PHYSICAL, American Child Health Ass’n. $1.0 


0. 
trical analysis of 7500 school children of the fifth and 
_ An —S 70 ‘schools over the country. Weight, muscle size, sym- 
— wth, age and sex differences, and anthropometric tables are 
meade. Scientifically conceived and treated. 


NAL EDUCATION OF MEN TEACHERS OF 

DUCATION FOR PRUSSIA. Frank L. Oktavec, 

OED Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Portrays the historical development of Physical Education in Prus- 

a ntrasting former and present day practices and theories. Gives the 

pod of Teachers Training Institutions. Shows the advantages of 
secure tenure of office for teachers. 


. V. H. Mottram, U. of London. W. Norton Co. $3.00. 

PHYSIOL Gn version of Physiology for the layman by a distin- 

ished physiologist. The bodily structure and functions are treated in 
Scar and entertaining style. . 


OK OF BASKETBALL FOR WOMEN. Eline von Bor- 
Committee on Women’s Basketball A.P.E.A. 
_ A series of short articles on sportsmanship, health rules, health ex- 
aminations, costume, standards, technique, officiating, etc. Good material 
on this popular subject. 


PER MEANING OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Eugen 
THE Munich. A. S. Barnes. $1.00. Trans. by Carl Schrader. 

A stimulating booklet which makes its approach to physical educa- 
tion from the spiritual and psychical aspects. It centers its attention main- 
ly on the formative years. It is interesting to find a discussion of sex prob- 
lems in relation to physical education. Concludes with many original 
suggestions on adolescence. 


OFFICIAL BASEBALL GUIDE. Helen Hazelton, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Women’s Athletics of the A.P.E.A. : 
A valuable handbook designed to simplify the teaching of baseball 
and to evolve the best game for girls. A series of chapters by different 
contributors on rules, technique, etiquette, scoring charts, umpiring, etc. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION ON A PRACTICABLE BASIS. Mrs. 

Agnes Boysen, F. E. Compton and Co. 

A practical plan for character education as carried on for a period 
of years by the principal and teachers in Lyndale School, Minneapolis. 
General in nature, with little material of direct application to Physical 
Education. Stress on cooperation between home and school. 


STORIES OF HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. Elizabeth Blaine Jen- 
kins. Chas. E. Merrill Co. 
Ten stories for teachers to tell to grade room students or for students 
to read themselves. Large type. Brings out the rules for health and clean 
thinking. Makes health an ideal and encourages children to strive for it. 


ATHLETICS. D. G. Lowe and A. E. Porritt. Longmans, Green. $5.00. 
A historical treatment of athletics is followed by coaching instructions 
in track and field events by these noted English athletes. 


BASKETBALL. James G. Bliss. Lea and Febiger. $2.50. 

Planned for a coach’s guide and for textbook purposes. The author 
is a former varsity player at Ohio State University. The book is well 
planned and there are many illustrations. A number of tests for the 
classroom are listed in the rear. 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS BULLETIN NO. 24. Carnegie Foundation. By Pro- 
fessor W. Carson Ryan, Jr.. Free on request. 

An outstanding contribution. Contains abstracts of all the significant 
books and articles on athletics. The material is classified. 


PHYSICAL WELFARE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. Dr. Charles 

Keene. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

A well organized and clearly explained textbook on School Hygiene 
and th work for Normal Schools and Colleges. Emphasizes the 
unified program in which the general educator, specialist and parent have 
their share, Chapters on the school plant, staff, physical education, play, 
athletics, health training by the physical education teacher, health train- 
ing by the classroom teacher, mental hygiene, etc. 
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UMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 


at Elkhart Lake, Wis. June 30 to Aug. 2, 1930 


Courses in Physical Education 


Under the Direction of Emil Rath 


Write for Ilustrated Program 


NORMAL COLLEGE of the 


AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
423 East Michigan St. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Children Who Might Live! 


Snag year thousands of children, mostly under 
the age of five years, die or are permanently 
disabled—needlessly! These children who might 
live, die from a preventable cause, diphtheria. 

Despite diphtheria prevention, the disease per- 
sists when a few years of concentrated effort could 
literally efface it. 

In “Children Who Might Live,” W. W. Bauer 


" stresses the fact that the war against diphtheria is 


on. “The schools can play an important part in 
conquering the disease,” he says, “but the final vic- 
tory rests with parents—a magnificent opportunity 
or a dreadful responsibility according to whether 
it is accepted or shirked.” 

Teachers, educators—this stirring challenge has 
a message for YOU! It will be just one of the 
stimulating features in the March issue of 
HYGEIA, health magazine of the American Med- 
ical Association. The regular subscription rate is 
$3 a year. Subscribe now at the— 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


100 Helps for Health Teaching 
and both 


6 Months of Health Material 


American Medical Ass’n, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 
’ “Helps for Health Teach- 
- : ing” is a brochure, giv- 
GEIA + ing 100 ways in 
MAGAZIN which _ teachers 
"a adapted HYGE- 


> IA material for 
> health teaching. 


Clip this ad and write your name in margin 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Welcome to this Inn of Hospitality in New York 


Auto Entrances and Parking Spaces on East 28th or 27th Streets 
Nearest-Largest Hotel to Holland Tunnel 
Near Subways, Churches and the Largest Department Stores 


Single Rooms with Bath $3 to $4. Double $4 to $6 


Fifth Ave. and 28th St. 


A Home in the Heart of Things 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 


A matron is in attendance for the comfort and assistance of ladies travelling alone. 


Recommended by The Journal of Health and Physical Education 
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pigeon-toed. Fig 5A and 5B. 
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Road to Healthy F eet 


(Continued from page 25) 


FIGURE 5A 


5. Same as Exercise 3, but child walks across the room 


FIGURE 5B 


6. The same as Exercise 3, except that the boy or girl lifts 


the foot so that it is opposite the other knee, and walks across 
the room in that way. 
Weight must at all times be borne on the outer borders of the 
feet. 


(Called the “ostrich step.” Fig. 6). 


FIGURE 10 


7. Rise on the toes, tilt the weight to the outer borders and 


come down on the outer borders of the feet. This is a two 
count exercise. 


8. A supination board is an isosceles triangle board, about 


6 inches high and 8 feet long; about 15 inches wide at the base. 
The child walks the length of the board three or four times, 
as one would walk on the eaves of a house. 


9. This is a resistive exercise. The subject sits on a table 


and the second person sits on a chair. The subject forcibly 
swings his foot inward and upward, and holds it in this posi- 
tion with all his power. The second person attempts to swing 
the foot outward and downward. This effort on the part of the 
second person is resisted by the subject. The exercise is carried 
out from 15 to 25 times. At no time should the second person 
use as much power as the first. Between each two of these 
exercises the subject relaxes his feet. 


10. The subject is seated, holding the foot at 
with the leg, and not turned in 
or out. This is a 4 count exer- 
cise. On the count of 1, the foot 
is forcibly put in the position 
of the toe-drop. (Fig. 10). On 
count of 2, the foot is swung in; 
on the count of 3, it is pulled 
upward, and on the count of 4 
it is brought to the starting po- 
sition describing a half circle. 
(About 25 times). 

11. Same as Exercise 9, but 
from a standing position. Raise 
leg forward and on count of 1, 
toe-drop—etc. (Fig. 11). 


a right angle 


FIGURE 11 


Contrast ioot bathing should be prescribed for older 
children. The effect produced by contrast bathing js 
the same as that of massage. It hastens circulation, 
The directions are as follows: 

Obtain two buckets, each large enough to contain 
both feet. Fill bucket No. 1 about 2/3 full of warm 
water, and bucket No. .2, 2/3 full of cool water. Sj 
beside the buckets. Place both feet in the warm water 
for exactly one minute. Remove feet and place in the 
cool water for exactly one minute. Alternate in this 
manner for ten minutes, that is five minutes in each 
bucket. This routine should be carried out twice a day. 


Conclusion 


This investigation is a preliminary study. The find- 
ings, obviously, are not as authentic perhaps as would 
have been the case had more time been available anda 
more refined technique employed. During the coming 
year a follow-up study is to be made covering a longer 
period of time and which will involve a larger number 
of pupils. In the light of this preliminary study, cer 
tain changes will be made. 


The writer believes, however, that the data presented 
indicates the following conclusions: 


1. Systematic instruction which has been found profitable 
in improving various types of foot disorder has included: 
f . Talks concerning proper shoes. 

. Talks concerning cleanliness of the feet. 
. Emphasis upon proper method of walking. 
. Emphasis upon good posture. 
a. Standing. 
b. Walking. 
5. Provision for pupil exercises. 

2. With proper treatment the moderately advanced type ¢ 
flatfoot, and even the advanced type, can be improved to @ 
marked degree. 

3. With similar treatment the weak foot with arch stra 
can be improved slightly. These improvements include: (I 
stronger arch, (2)more flexible locomotion of the ankle jou 

4. Hygienic conditions may be improved when systemalt 
guidance is employed; not only the feet of the children a 
cleaner but the body as a whole is kept more cleanly. 

5. In the light of the present investigation, it appears tha 
two periods of systematic instruction per week are sufficient # 
secure definite results. he 
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WILLIAM 


SCHRIDDE 


COMPANY 


H. J. Wesselhoeft, Pres. 


Chicago’s Foremost 
Trophy Manufacturer 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Medals, Prize Cups 
Trophy Shields, Banners 
Badges, Etc. 


Complete Illustrated Catalog on Request 


107-109 North Wacker Drive 
[ formerly Market Street ] 


Chicago, Ill. 


F. J. Hoffman, Sec. 


University of Pittsburgh 


-Summer Courses 
in Physical Education 


Two Week Courses for Coaches 


Basketball—July 1-11, Dr. Carlson 
Track—July 14-25, Mr. Shea 
Football—July 2-August 8, Dr. Sutherland 


Courses for Physical Education Teachers 


Playground (Pre-session, June 16-29); Calisthenics, 
Games, Dancing, Hygiene, Kinesiology, Individual Gym- 
nastics, Normal Diagnosis, Swimming, Mass Athletics, 
Physiology of Exercise, (Six week Session, July 1-Aug- 
ust 8). 


Courses for Graduates and School 
Administrators 
Curriculum Construction: Methods in Physical Educa- 
tion; Principles of Physical Education, (Six week Ses- 


sion); Theory and Practice; Games and Gymnastics, 
(Post-Session, August 11-22). 


An Accredited School for the Training of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Physical Education | 


For special bulletin, write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


University of Pittsburgh 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL uésron 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


ND now a department of Boston University School of Education. Broad and thor- 
A ough three-year course and four-year degree course for properly qualified young 
women in the Theory and Practice of Physical Education. Three months instruction at 
Camp. University affiliation provides large professional and cultural training. Courses for 


graduate degrees. 


ERETT STREET 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


AMost a half century of nation-wide service in placing Coacnes and TEACHERS OF 
PuysicaL EpucaTIon in Universities, CoLteces, Pustic and Private schools. Man- 
agers of departments for both men and women have had years of practical experience in 
this field and keep thoroughly abreast of the times. Increasing demand for Coacues and 
TEACHERS with advanced degrees. Write for Details. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. M, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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GYMNASTIC TEACHING 


By SKARSTROM, M.D. 


of principles and methods of 
teaching gymnastics, and the use of gym- 
nastic material in planning lessons. 
DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Distributing Agent 


(Formerly Distributed by the AMERICAN PuysicaL Epuca- 
TION Review, Springfield, Massachusetts) 


A New and Most Complete Work 
on 


Apparatus and 
; Tumbling Exercises 


For Boys and Men in High 
Schools, Colleges, Clubs and 
Playgrounds, with Diagrams, 
Tables and 475 illustrations. 
Progressively arranged Lessons 
for Tumbling, Horizontal Bar, 
Parallel Bars, Side and Long 
Horse, Buck, Rings, Vaulting 
Box, Climbing Poles and Ropes, 
and illustrations of Pyramids. 


' Chapters on Administration, Nomenclature, 
| Principles and Methods of Teaching, 
| Competition, etc. 


By LEOPOLD F. ZWARG, M. S. 
324 pages, 8vo., Buckram Cloth, Net $4.00 


Published by 


2 JOHN JOSEPH McVEY 
1229 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Essentials in Teacher Training 
(Concluded from page 11) 


sional preparation in physical education unless there 
Js an intelligent attempt to select, in some measure 
least, the candidates for instruction. From the f, i 
going paragraphs it is evident that the academic ers 
of the undergraduate student in physical education : 
anything but simple. In the opinion of the writer the 
professional student in physical education must be ay 
exceptional individual. He is required, in a good course 
of professional training, to master many scientific sub- 
jects, and in addition become proficient in the Various 
theoretical subjects in his own professional field, Fyr. 
thermore, he must acquire skills in a wide and varied 
__Program of physical activities which may include par- 
ticipation on one or more of the varsity squads, a 
matter which involves the expenditure of much thes 
and physical energy. Obviously, the student who can 
successfully accomplish these requirements must pos- 
sess academic ability, physical skill, physical vigor, and 
determination well above the average. Hence, in ad. 
mitting a student for professional preparation, his aca- 
demic and motor abilities should be carefully examined, 
as well as his physical vigor and habits of industry, 
The logical conclusion of all professional education 
is to see the graduate successfully launched upon a 
career in his field of preparation. Unless each graduate 
is placed in a position suited to his interests and capa- 
bilities, then he is likely to fail at the outset in his pro- 
fession. Obviously, the means of bringing about this 
proper matching of candidate and position lies first, in 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of each student's in- 
terests and capabilities, and next, in a complete under- 
_standing of the demands of the pow “0 Any institu- 
tion or individual engaged in placing teachers will be 
enabled to build up a clientele only upon absolute integ- 
rity and honest representation of those whom they 
recommend. Likewise, school people seeking profes- 
sional services should disclose all facts concerning the 
position to be filled, and show the same honesty in their 
representations as they expect from those from whom 
they seek recommendations. It is only through the 
proper placing of teachers that the best interests of 


physical education may be served. , 


[ P AN ZER COLLEGE Formerly Newark Normal School 
of Physical Education and Hygiene 
OFFERS 
a THREE-YEAR COURSE for graduates of a four-year high school course _ 
the DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (B. P. E.) to 


students who complete the four-year course of study. Strong faculty. New school 
building, beautifully situated in East Orange, N. J 


Coeducational 


Accredited 


For illustrated catalog write to 


Margaret C. Brown, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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Book ‘and Reprint Notices 


1. Since the discontinuance of both the Review and The 
Pentathlon, many requests are being received for back copies. 

In the case of the Review, back copies to 1898 can be fur- 
nished at the following rates: Single copies, 50c; three copies, 
$1.00; One volume, ten copies (unbound), $3.00; One volume, 
(bound), $4.00. (Postage prepaid.) 

2. Copies of The Pentathlon for Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1929, 
are available at 25c each, 

Have you read these articles? 
The Physical Education Program for Men at Illinois—Staley 


ine of Athletic Fields (Oct., 1929)—-Wieman.......... 25 
the the Football Type (Oct., 1929)—Brace 
Rackfield Fundamentals in Football (Nov., 1929)—Cappon........ 25 
Recreation for Hospital Children (Nov., 1929)—Krassovsky........ -25 
Soccer Football for Grade and Junior High Schools (Oct. and “ 
“The Who Could Not Swim (Nov., 1929)—Hanley .25 
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3, The recently published study “Physical Education Cur- 
riculum in Professional Schools” by the Committee on the Cur- 
riculum of the 139 institutions preparing teachers of Physical 
Education in the United States is available at the regular 
prices, i. e., $5.00 single copies, and $3.00 each additional copy. 


4. Below are the “Review” reprints and charts for sale: 


Report of the Physical Education Committee on H. S. Curriculums..$ .35 
Volley Ball Coaching—Hotchkiss 
Corrective Games—Lowman ............. 25 
Specimen Programs of Physical Training Activities for Use in Small 
Rural Schools ....... ont 
Motor Ability Tests—Committee Report 
Status of Physical Education in American Colleges (1921)....... 25 
Practical Hints to Teachers—McCurdy (Athletic Constitution).... .15 
Physical Education in Secondary Schools—McCurdy and Kingsley.. .25 


Classification for a Physical Training Library—McCurdy and Affleck .50 
Physical Education Buildings—Gymnasiums and Lockers ........ -50 
The Trend of Amateur Athletics—Mitchell 
Racial Traits in Athletico—Mitchell 
Decathlon Scoring Charts—Elementary and High School—Boys 
The Physical Test of a Man—Dr. D. A. Sargent ............... 25 
The Objectives of the Am. Phys. Edu. Assn. 1885-1927 .......... ae 
The Playground Movement in Germany—Leonard ................ 25 
Physical Education in Denmark—Leonard -25 
Postural Skills Essential to Health, Efficient Action and Joyous 
Attention: Certain of Its Aspects and a Few of Its Relations to 
Education—Dearborn 25 
German-American Gymnastic Societies and the North American 
Atlantic City Public Schools, Department of Physical Training— 
Measurement of the Relation Between Physical and Mental Growth 
Athletics from A Historical and Educational Standpoint............ 25 
Ventilation Studies—Y. M. C. A. at Springfield .............. ae 
War Sports—Kleeberger and Wight 
5. Reprints from “Health and Physical Education” are 
The Pre-School Child as a Health Problem—Bolt .............. 25 
Volleyballi—A Game for Junior High School Boys—Danford...... 30 
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University of Pennsylvania 


Summer School 
July 7 - August 16 


Complete curriculum in Physical Education 
for men and women, including special two- 
summer professional course. New gymna- 
sium. Experienced faculty. 


Write for Special Summer Bulletin No. 17 


ITHACA SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


paras prepared in three years to teach 
Physical Education, coach athletic teams, 
and to supervise playgrounds in New York 
State and all other states granting reciproc- 
ity. In 4 years graduates receive the Bache- 
lor of Physical Education degree, making 
them eligible to teach anywhere in the United 
States. Large faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 Olympic team, 
and Walter O’Connell, wrestling coach, 1924 
Olympic team. Unusual opportunities for 
practice teaching and observation of games. 
Co-educational. Athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Dormitories. Camp. Graduates in demand. 
Ten weeks Summer Term opens June 23. 
Earn residence credit toward the Degree in 
vacation time. 


Fall Term begins October 9th 
Send for catalog 
Laurence S. Hill, Dean 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 


What Others Say About The PASTOR 


“The Pastor Stop Watches that we have been “I have used the Pastor stop-watch for over a 
using have given good service and I am well year and its performance has been satisfac- 


E. T. BOZENHARD, 
Dir. Phy. Ed., Lincoln, Nebr. Dir. Phys. Ed., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


__, Atime-piece and stop-watch combined. Fully guaranteed. Chromium 
finish case, two color dial. Unbreakable crystal. Government tests have 
proved the PASTOR the most durable stop-watch made. Ideal for phys- 
ical training teachers. Send $9.95 or order C. O. D. 

Other sports timers at reasonable prices, but unusual quality. Write 


THE STERLING STOP-WATCH CO., Inc. 


15 Fast 26th St.. New York. NY. 


pleased with them.” sal 


EARL JOHNSON, 


for circular “P.” 
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P hysical Education a Century Ago (Continued from page 17) 


of which being confined together, are secured to the 
ceiling of a room at such a height as to allow the mo- 
tion of swinging by the hands. This admirably exerts 
the upper limbs and the muscles of the chest and, in- 
deed, when adroitly employed those of the entire body. 
The plays at ball with both hands, and that of dumb 
bells are useful. The parallel bars afford a very fine 
exercise for the muscles of the body and upper limbs. 
Battledoor I should recommend to be played with the 
left hand as well as the right, a habit, like all others, 
acquired by due practice. While I particularly mention 
these, I advise as great a diversity as possible, in exer- 
cise and amusement; so that, when the mind or the 
muscles get fatigued with one, they may take up another 
with fresh ardor. Every seminary of young persons 
should be provided with the instruments for these exer- 
cises. They are not expensive, occupy but little room, 
and are of unspeakable importance. 

“While active exercise should occupy time sufficient 
to excite circulation, and to put in motion the organs, 
there must also be an occasional relaxation .... At 
proper intervals the whole muscular apparatus should 
be allowed to repose.” 

Referring to the introduction of the German system 
and the practice of establishing the out-door gymnasia 
in the late 1820’s, Dr. Warren said, “The establishment 
of gymnasia through the country, promised, at one 
period, the opening of a new era in physical education. 
The exercises were pursued with ardor so long as their 
novelty lasted; but, owing to not understanding their 
importance, or to some defect in the institutions which 
adopted them, they have gradually been neglected and 
forgotten, at least in our vicinity. The benefits which 
resulted from these institutions, within my personal 
knowledge and experience, far transcended the most 
sanguine expectations.” , 

The doctor condemns the habit of over eating which, 
he says, is so characteristic of the American people. Evi- 
dently we have successfully withstood at least a hun- 
dred years of criticism on this point. He also points 
out the evils of tight lacing from a physiological and 
anatomical point of view. However, he fails to realize 
how inconsequential a few strings could be when the so- 
cial and athletic emancipation of women got under way. 

“Let me conclude by entreating your attention to a 
revision of the existing plans of education, in what 
relates to the preservation of health. Too much of the 
time, of the better educated part of young persons, is, 
in my humble opinion, devoted to the literary pursuits 
and sedentary occupations ; and too little to the acquisi- 
tion of the corporeal powers indispensible to make the 
former practically useful.” This entreaty of 1830 is 
gradually finding fulfillment in 1930. 

The last address on the program, lecture XIII, was 
“On the Construction and Furnishing of School 
Rooms,” by William J. Adams. The major portion of 
his address dealt with the furniture and supplies. How- 
ever, in regard to the placing of the school building, he 


said, that it should be set back from the street “ 
the students the annoyance of the stages Passing ey 

hour and the ‘hourlies’ every fifteen minutes.” If this; 
a description of annoying traffic for 1830, Mr. Adal 
should inspect some of the locations of schools of 1939 

Playground surfacing seems to have been a problem 
then as now. Mr. Adams continues, “Every school house 
should have a playground. This should not lie in front 
of the building, especially in cities, unless screened from 
the street by a high wall or fence. A large space should 
if possible, be planked or paved with bricks and q por. 
tion sheltered by a roof. Here should be a pump with 
good water and some of the cheapest and least periloys 
articles of gymnastic apparatus.” 

The present day hue and cry for more and bette 
playgrounds, and for a more effective program of phys. 
ical and health education was a voice in the wilderney 
in the 1830's. 
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